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me The whole world shall now rejoice, 
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Now the glorious light doth gleam ; 
_ “ Christ the Lord is risen.” 


Gloom and sorrow vanish now, 
At his throne we humbly bow, 
His life was the ransom paid ; 
To redeem our sins twas made, 
“Christ the Lord is risen.” 


Easter lilies pure and white 
Deck our altars, morn and night. 
Easter joys, Easter gladness, 
Shall succeed sin and sadness ; 


“Christ the Lord is risen.”’ 
L. R. P. 
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THE NUT-BROWN MAID. 


Cuapter III. 


“ Fair as the lucken flowers in May— 
Ilk ane that sees her, cries, Ah hey, 
She’s bonny! O, I wonder at her.” 


The day for Agatha’s flitting into her 
new home came. It was after dark when 
she and Jenny walked out of the great 
iron gate of Ashieigh Park. Mrs. Hartley 
had offered to send her carriage for 
Agatha, but she had declined it. The 
gray old house, the wide-spread lawn and 
the park, lay fair and lovely in the early 
moonlight, when Agatha turned to look 
back. She looked long and lingeringly, 
as one might at the face of a dead friend. 

“T shall never come here again,” she 
said to Jenny, as the great gate clanged 
to behind them. 

“You can’t tell,” replied Jenny 
“Something may bring you back in spite 
of yourself.” 

Agatha did not argue the point, but 
walked quietly on to her new home under 
old Jenny’s protection. She had nothing 
to do with the arrangements there, but 
had left everything to the old woman, 
who was fully repaid for all her trouble, 
by Agatha’s approyal of the rooms. 

For some days, indeed weeks, after it 
was known that Agatha had gone to 
housekeeping in her own right, it was 
quite the fashion in Ashleigh to call upon 
her. For whole mornings the little par- 
lor was full to overflowing; and often 
some of the visitors were forced to leave 
to make way for fresh arrivals. Every 
one was surprised to find how cheerful 
and cosy was Agatha’s small house, and 
did not hesitate to tell her so. 

“They never praised Ashleigh Park, 
because, I suppose, they expected it to 
look handsome. But it is very good in 
me to be comfortable and pretty ir my 
surroundings,’ Agatha said to Mrs. 
Hartley, laughing. 

In those days, she was determined to 
take good humoredly every thing which 
betel her; and the little falls her pride or 
vanity met with did not seem to hurt her 
in the least. 

Robert Morse and Norman Hartley 
were among her earliest visitors. Robert 
called in the morning when he knew her 
small parlor was well filled. His visit 





was rather an ostentatious one, as if he 
wished to show that in spite of the change 
in her circumstances, their intimacy was 
on the old footing. Agatha was gracious, 
but rather paraded her poverty, and pre- 
tended to believe he did not mind it any 
more than she. There were a few of her 
quondam friends who had not been civil 
to her; and she told the story of her dis- 
comfiture as a very good joke upon herself. 
Perhaps she enjoyed seeing Robert wince 
under the vulgar slight put upon her, or 
under her recklessness in the recounting, 
To his way of thinking it was more digni- 
fied to let such things pass unnoticed, un- 
less one could resent them on the spot. 
He took occasion to linger behind the rest 
of her visitors and tell Agatha as much. 
But she only laughed at him. Certainly, 
Agatha was in better spirits for some time 
after that visit of Robert’s. 

Norman came in the evening, when he 
was sure of finding her alone. She held 
the conversation steadily in her own keep- 
ing, and would have no allusion to the 
past; neither did she tell Norman of any- 
thing that might annoy him. Her life 
seemed smooth enough: yet for days after 
Norman’s visit Agatha was listless and 
depressed, much to Jenny’s perplexity. 
Jenny’s house-keeping also went on 
smoothly. Agatha had still many a dainty 
which, though she had always been accus- 
tomed to, she had expected to forego on 
her narrow means. At first this excited 
some surprise and much gratitude on 
Agatha’s part; until she happened to 
hear Mrs. Huntley speak of the exorbitant 

rice of a luxury which she, Agatha, had 
n enjoying daily, though she made no 
confessions. 

She tried at first to entrap Jenny into 
acknowledging her own generosity; but 
that failing, she bluntly taxed her with 
extravagance. Jenny was indignant; 
and in her haste to exculpate herself, she 
confessed that Robert Morse was in the 
habit of sending sundry delicacies to the 
house, 

On being plied with weil-directed ques- 
tions, Jenny also acknowledged he had 
given her more substantial help. The 
truth was, Ashleigh Park was not a good 
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school for economy, and Jenny was no 
wiser in respect of the value of « dollar 
than her mistress, and was not too proud 
to be helped on an occasion. 

Agatha took this fresh humiliation 
quietly. The full phial of her wrath was 
not to be poured on Jenny’s head. “How 
much did Robert lend you, Jenny?” she 
asked. 

“Over a hundred dollars,” admitted 
Jenny, reluctantly. 

“That is not very definite. Over a 
hundred may mean a thousand.. Give 
me the exact sum.” 

“Well, it was two hundred—not a penny 
over, that I’ll swear to. The first time, 
he met me coming from market, and 
asked how I was getting on. I just told 
him the truth—‘“ Badly enough,” and that I 
hated to bother you with the knowledge. 
He told me I was right, and made me 
take a fifty-dollar note. It wasn’t so over 
much—he nearly lived at Ashleigh Park 
inyouraunt’sday. Afterthat he gave me 
another fifty note, and then a hundred.” 

Two hundred dollars! It seemed like 
a million to Agatha; but she said nothing. 
The discovery cost her a night’s rest. She 
lay steadily facing it in the darkness, 
through the slow night-watches. How to 
escape out of Robert Morse’s—snares ? 

It was near daylight, and the long dark 
hours had passed, when a thought dawned 
o her. She laughed a low little laugh 
of relief. Why had she been so stupid all 
through the night? And then she com- 
posed herself to sleep. 

It was late when she awoke; for Jenny 
would not disturb her. Agatha could not 
help smiling at the very meagre breakfast 
prepared for her. Robert’s dainties bore 
no part in the repast; and no doubt 
Jenny intended that Agatha should miss 
them. 

Some little time after, Agatha was out 
of doors, walking in the direction of a 
jeweler, whose name was in gilt letters in 
4 Russia-leather case in her pocket. 

She was later than she wished: the 
shop was full. Agatha walked to a 
counter in the rear, where she saw Mr. 
Goldthwaite, the owner. He was show- 
ing some articles to two ladies, in mourn- 
ing as heavy as Agatha’s own; and though 
evidently intent on pleasing them with 
his wares, he turned at once to Agatha. 

“T am not a purchaser,” she said, with 
asmile. “I will await your leisure.” 

VoL. cvil.—22. 





She took a seat, looking into the glass 
case before her, where so many beautiful 
things were temptingly arranged. Buta 
mere ylance sufficed: Agatha was sur- 
prised to find how little interest she had 
now in what not very long ago so de- 
lighted her. 

She was much more interested in watch- 
ing the two ladies upon whom Mr. Gold- 
thwaite was waiting. Perhaps their heavy 
mourning attracted her; and then the 
eager way in which the elder of the two 
was trying to gain the approval, or at 
least the attention of her companion. 

Agatha was struck with the extreme 
beauty of the girl—a pure blonde, such 
as one hears of, but very seldom sees. 
The crape bonnet and val cakenasl the 
fairness of her complexion, whilst the 
very blue eyes and almost scarlet lips 
added also by contrast. Something in 
her listless, almost bored manner, awak- 
ened Agatha’s sympathy: it made her 
think the crape worn because of a great 
grief, not for mere form’s sake; and she 
knew how injudicious was the teasing 
process the girl was undergoing. 

“Mamma, it does not make the slight- 
est difference. Get what you think best,” 
she said, in a soft, plaintive voice. 

“ But, Blanch, if you would take a 
little trouble, it would be much easier for 
me,” returned the elder lady. ; 

Blanch smiled, and did as she was bid- 
den, making her selection under her 
mother’s declared opinion of what would 
suit best. 

“They are the new people at Ashleigh 
Park,” said Mr. Goldthwaite, as the 
mother and daughter moved away. “But 
of course you know them. One moment, 
Miss Leigh, and I will be at your service.” 

Agatha did not know—indeed, had 
never heard of the arrival. , It seemed to 
her an ill omen that they should have 
come to their new inheritance in such 
deep mourning. Mourning was natural 
to the one who left, but not to these new- 
comers, who were no kindred of her aunt’s, 
and had unexpectedly entered into pos- 
session because she died intestate. 

There was a mirror so arranged that 
the whole shop was reflected in it, and 
Agatha, without turning her head, 
watched the mother and daughter walk 
slowly down the long room, and pass out 
the door. She saw them seat themselves 
in the carriage, and thought with a pang 
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that they would drive home to Ashleigt: 
Park. 

The girl settled down in a corner of 
the carriage, and drew down her veil; 
but her mother was bending forward to 
greet some one. She must have spoken 
to her daughter, who lifted her veil, and 
leaned forward also. Agatha could see 
she did so to speak to a man who stood at 
the door of the carriage with his hat in 
his hand. It was Norman Hartley who 
had brought a smile to that sweet, listless 
face. 

“ Miss Leigh, I am at your service.” 

Agatha turned to Mr. Goldthwaite. 

“Would you buy my pearls?’ she 
asked, opening the case she had been 
holding in her hand. There was a pearl 
cross lying on the blue velvet lining. It 
was her aunt’s last gift to her; and 
Agatha had never worn it, save on that 
birthday upon which Robert Morse ac- 
cused her of dancing too often with 
Norman. She winced a little, as she 
watched the jeweler examining it criti- 
cally. 

“They were bought here,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Yes. Mrs. Hartley ordered them. 
She was very particular that every pearl 
should be of the same size, and just 
twenty-one in the cross.” 

“Tt was my twenty-first birth-day,” 
Agatha said involuntarily, and then 
stopped. What possible sympathy could 
the jeweler have with that loving conceit 
of her aunt, in having every one of the 
twenty-one pearls alike? 

“Of course you would not expect the 
price given for them?” 

“Oh no. I only wish their value,” 
Agatha said coolly, not having an idea 
as to either cost or value. 

“Two hundred and fifty ?—would that 
suit you, Miss Leigh ?” 

“ Pertectly,” answered Agatha. She 
did not add that she would not have 
haggled at two hundred: would it not 
have paid her debt to Robert Morse? 


CuapTer IV. 
“Oh waly, waly, gin love be bonny 
A little time while it is new.” 
“Agatha, I am honored!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hartley, one morning a week later, 
as Agatha entered her drawing-room. 
“It has been an age since you were here.” 





“Eight days to the very hour,” re. 
plied Agatha, laughing. She did not add 
the time had been marked for her by her 
counting the days until she could see 
Robert Morse, who now rose to meet her 
trom the sofa beside Mrs. Hartley. 

The immediate use to which Agatha 
had destined her pearls, had after all 
been deferred; for on going straight from 
Mrs. Goldthwaite to Mrs. Hartley, in the 
hope of meeting Robert Morse, she had 
learned that he was absent from town on 
business. Last evening she had heard of his 
return; and here he was now at last. in 
Mrs. Hartley’s drawing-room. together 
with a much more important personage 
in the estimation of Ashleigh—homely 
old Mr. Musgrave Hartley. 

To any one but an inhabitant of Ash- 
leigh, there could be nothing more per- 
plexing than the ramifications of . the 
Hartleys. They had intermarried into 
so many families of the place, that the 
uninitiated were hopelessly entangled, 
and never mentioned the name 
with a commendation, for fear of giving 
personal offence. 

There was Mrs. Hartley, the last owner 
of Ashley Park—who, to be sure, was 
dead. Then there was Mrs. Hartley of 
Linden Street; Miss Morse, that was 
Robert Morse’s aunt, and Musgrave 
Hartley, her brother-in-law, the richest 
man in town; and Norman Hartley, his 
nephew, who every one knew, was to be 
his heir. Besides these, a score of dis 
tant cousins—-such for instance as these 
Bartons. 

Of course, the Bartons had been warmly 
welcomed in Ashleigh. They were too 
important to be overlooked, even if half 
the town had not been in some remote 
way related to them. But their arrival 
in their new home had been much marred 
by the very sudden death of Mr. Barton, 
immediately after he had come unex- 

ectedly into possession. Not, however, 
before he had made a will leaving to his 
daughter Blanch, in her own right, his 
newly-acquired inheritance. 

Ashleigh had been warm in its welcome; 
yet there were two who stood aloof. One of 
these was of little importance ; for though 
Mrs. Barton and Blanch would have been 
glad to be kind to Agatha, her absence 
from Ashleigh Park was not a vexation 
to them—indeed, scarcely a surprise. 

Her mourning was of itself excuse 
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enough, if she had chosen to urge it ; but 
there had been neither message ror regrets. 

The other delinquent was no less a per- 
son than’ Mr. Musgrave Hartley. For 
his part, it was impossible to suspect him 
of a sentiment or a disappointed hope. 
Yet there was hardly a visitor at Ash- 
leigh Park who had not heard him in- 
veigh against its present owners as in- 
truders. He never turned his face now 
in its direction, though he was a constant 
visitor of Agatha’s. He liked the girl’s 
spirit, under a trial that would have made 
many peevish. He admired, too, her in- 
dependent way of refusing all help from 
him, saying she was as rich as he, for she 
had as much as she needed. Her bright 
little fire and cosy arm-chair had an at- 
traction to the lonely old: man, after it 
had ceased to be the fashion to throng 
Agatha’s small parlor. Then, too, he and 
Agatha met occcasionally at Mrs. Hart- 
ley’s, as to-day. She was shaking hands 
with him now, while Robert Morse sup- 
plemented Mrs. Hartley’s greeting by say- 
ing : 

“ Agatha is too immersed in the duties 
of housekeeping for visiting. I caught a 
glimpse of her the other day in a provis- 
ion store, trying to decide which was 
mutton and which beef, so as not to have 
to confess her ignorance.” 

“Tt is very perplexing. But by a little 
tact and pretence of knowledge, I do very: 
well,” answered Agatha, lightly. 

“I thought Jenny attended to such 
things, Agatha,” said Mrs. Hartley. 
“] should think she could manage best.” 

“Agatha is right,” Mr. Hartley replied 
for her. “The best rule in life is, what 
you wish well done, do yourself.” 

Mr. Hartley’s dogmatic tone always 
silenced his sister-in-law, who stood not a 
little in awe of him. And Agatha, wish- 
ing the conversation to be less personal, 
asked Mrs. Hartley some questions about 
a party given the night before. 

“Tt was wonderfully stupid,” Mrs. 
Hartley admitted. “The truth is, Ash- 
leigh Park is the only ‘house fitted for 
such a crush. Everybody was there, and 
everybody was jostled to death. By the 
way, Robert, where was Norman?” 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf Henrietta can guess Norman’s 
movements from those of your shoulders, 
she is good at reading signs,” said Mr. 
Hartley, testily. 





“He only means he knows nothing 
about Norman,” Mrs. Hartley attempted 
to interpose. 

“Then he means an untruth, for I 
venture to say he knows every thing 
about him,” «answered Mr. Hartley, 
bluntly. 

“My pantomime was for aunt Henri- - 
etta,” said Robert, quite coolly. I don’t 
suppose there is any secret about Nor- 
man’s movements. He spent last evening, 
as usual, at Ashleigh Park.” 

“And why should’nt he?” asked 
Agatha. “ Norman has always been used 
to go to Ashleigh Park when he pleased ; 
and if he is still welcome there, I don’t 
see why he should stay away because 
other people feel differently.” 

“Oh, associations with the past! They 
are always so strong with young men!” 
said Mr. Hartley, ironically. 

“The more so, when there is a present 
association with a pretty girl,” was Mrs. 
Hartley’s quite innocent addition. 

“Mr. Hartley does not know how 
pretty this Blanch Barton is. I am 
much mistaken in her face, if she would 
not overcome his prejudices against her 
in a very short time. Mrs. Hartley, why 
couldn’t you do the good work,” con- 
tinued Agatha. “The Bartons would 
not refuse a strictly family party, and 
Mr. Hartley could not.” 

“Let Henrietta do it, at her peril. To 
choose my acquaintance is one of the 
rights I intend to keep, as a free-born 
American.” 

“ Amongst a bundle of other prejudices, 
also labeled rights,” rejoined Agatha 
smiling; “I am glad Norman for one has 
emancipated himself.” 

“ Are you not injudicious in your attack 
on Mr. Hartley?’ asked Robert of 
Agatha, in an undertone. “Perhaps you 
do not know sharp words have passed be- 
tween Norman and his uncle upon the 
subject of these Bartons.” 

“Was that the reason you undertook 
to explain Norman’s absence last night?” 
she asked in the same low tone; “I can- 
not see what possible benefit it could be 
to you to stir up ill-will between Norman 
and his uncle.” 

“Nor can I, and therefore I think your 
suspicion not only unkind, but unwar- 
ranted,” answered Robert promptly. “I 
particularly tried to get out of the expla- 
nation. It is strange that a woman 
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naturally generous, as you certainiy are, 
never should do me even scant justice. I 
do not know how you explain it, but I am 
convinced that to confess the truth, 
Agatha, you would have to say you are a 
little afraid of me,” he added coolly. 

“My worst enemy, if I had one, would 
pat... 8 call me a coward,” she said 
with a little smile of contempt. 

“Nevertheless I am right in my asser- 
tion. You know that I love you, and 
that I never give in when I set my heart 
on anything.” 

“But we have passed the romantic days 
when damsels were made unwilling brides. 
Set your heart on something else, if you 
are so terribly in earnest.” 

“ Whoisso terribly in earnest, Agatha?” 
asked Mrs. Hartley, who, having come to 
a pause in her own conversation with her 
brother-in-law, overheard Agatha’s last 
words. 

“Robert. At least he says so. I think 
he exaggerates his obstinacy.” 

“T doubt that. He is wonderfully firm 
in his opinions. I have been trying to 
persuade him to take a holiday. He is so 
over-worked, and has grown so silent— 
well, one should speak the truth, so 
morose—I am sure a week or two away 
from his office—” 

“T don’t think you understand, Aunt 
Henrietta, that other people’s business 
can’t be put off for my pleasure,” explained 
Robert. 

“Oh, of course I don’t understand. 
Your uncle Edward was a lawyer, but I 
never knew him to stay at home if he 
wished to go away. And I am sure he 
never complained of sleepless nights as 
you often do.” 

“Going away would not make me sleep 
better,” answered Robert shortly. 

“Certainly your uncle was a good law- 

er, even if he did not chain himself to 
is office.” 

“Do you suppose poor Ned took to law 
for a livelihood?” asked Mr. Hartley of 
his brother’s widow. “He had not to cur- 
tail his expenses because he lost a few 
clients. Robert is right to keep steadily 
to his business. I only wish Norman 
would follow the same course.” 

“Poor Norman!” said Agatha with a 
little shiver, as she drew up her sacque, 
and began to fasten it. 

“Why poor Norman! I am sure my 
wish was for his own good.” 





“For our own good, our friends save 
our enemies .he trouble of finding fault 
with us behind our backs.”’ Agatha had 
risen as she spoke, and put out-her hand 
for her muff, which had rolled over the 
carpet to Robert’s feet. Perhaps it was 
the exertion of stooping for it which 
brought that flush to his dark face, as he 
returned her strayed property, and told 
her, with a covert sneer : 

“Norman might well be grateful for 
the attacks you complain of, if he knew 
how quick you are to defend him.” 

“Will you tell him?” inquired Agatha, 
smiling. 

“You are not going, Agatha?” asked 
Mrs. Hartley, who was puzzled by the 
by-play. 

“Yes, I must have a walk before I go 
home for Jenny’s dinner.” 

“Will you have a companion?” asked 
Robert. 

To his utter amazement, she said yes; 


and a moment later they were in the _ 


street together, Robert certainly looking 
pleased as well as surprised. 

“T went to Mrs. Hartley’s in the hope 
of meeting you,” began Agatha. “I am 
more fortunate than in a former attempt, 
when I missed you, you having just left 
town.” 

“Is there anything I could do for 
you?” asked Robert, wondering what 
fortunate circumstances had made Agatha 
seek him. 

“Only a little advice. You are so 
good at that. It is nothing so very im- 
portant, only I must disenthrone Jenny, 
and I scarcely know how to do so with- 
out wounding her self-love.” 

“T should let her alone. No doubt she 
knows more of such subjects than you do,” 
suggested Robert. 

“But don’t you remember you warned 
me once that 1 would have to learn, and 
I think you hinted I would have to suffer 
too, from my lessons in economy. I in- 
tend to begin and take the housekeeping 
in my own hands, and it is best to tell 
you so.” 

“Of course all your plans are of in- 
terest to me, Agatha. But I confess to 
feeling sorry for Jenny.” 

“Oh, Jenny should be glad to get 
rid of the responsibility. She is in debt; 
I don’t know how many imprudent things 
she has done.” 

Agatha was speaking carelessly, and 
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Robert was puzzled to know how much 
Jenny had confessed. Perhaps Agatha 
was grateful to him for the assistance he 
had given, and was about to tell him so. 

They were stopped just there, as they 
were about crossing the street, by a car- 
riage driving rapidly past. Agatha 
looked up, and recognized the two ladies 
she had sat near in Goldthwaite’s store. 
Norman was driving them, and when he 
saw Agatha, he took off his hat and 
bowed to her, smiling. 

“Do you know with whom Norman is 
driving ?” asked Robert, abruptly. 

“Qh, yes. They are the new people at 
Ashleigh Park—Norman’s cousins. How 
pretty the girl is, and how well her name 
suits her! It is a terrible risk to have a 
suggestive name—a swarthy Lily or a 
violent Serena. Now nothing could de- 
scribe that fair girl better than the name 
of Blanch.” 

“TIT suppose Norman has been telling 
you he is constantly at Ashleigh Park?” 

Agatha laughed, but made no confes- 
sion as to the source of her information. 
Mr. Goldthwaite’s shop was the last thing 
she cared to mention to Robert Morse just 
then. 

“Who is the lady with Mr. Morse?” 
Mrs. Barton was leaning forward to ask 
of Norman. “She was at Mr. Gold- 
thwaite’s one day last week when we were 
there.” 

“Agatha at Goldthwaite’s? I think 
you must have taken some one for her.” 

“No, she was sitting at the counter all 
the time we were purchasing. I imagine 
she was either amusing herself, or waiting 
for some one. Didn’t you notice her, 
Blanch ?” 

“ No, mamma, I did not see her. Who 
isshe, Mr. Hartley? A friend of yours?” 

“ More than a friend,” answered Nor- 
man, abruptly. 

“ Ah, there is a confession,” said Blanch, 
with a low, soft laugh. “You must re- 
member we know nothing of the gossip 
of Ashleigh yet; so if we blunder in our 
questions, we intend no harm.” 

“T meant that Agatha Leigh and I 
have been brought up together as brother 
and sister might be,” answered Norman, 
with a flush of annoyance. 

“Leigh! It is not Mrs. Hartley’s 
niece ?—the one who lived at Ashleigh 
Park?” asked Mrs. Barton. “I don’t 
know why it was, but something attracted 





me to the girl. I am surprised, Blanch, 
that you did not notice her,” she added, 
turning to her daughter. 

“TI am glad I did not; I am sure I 
could never see her without a feeling 
very much akin to shame. Her right to 
Ashleigh Park seems so much better than 
ours, I should think she would look upon 
us as robbers.” 

“What nonsense, Blanch! I fancy 
Miss Leigh has enough common sense to 
understand the law. It would be very 
silly and wicked in her to dislike us be- 
cause her aunt chose virtually, by not 
making a will, to give us the property.” 

“ Agatha has no such dislike,” said Nor- 
man. “She is too loyal to her aunt’s 
memory to think anything but her sud- 
den death prevented her from being 
altogether just.” 

No one spoke for a moment after Nor- 
man had given his small thrust at Mrs. 
Barton—which did not hurt her in the 
least, for she said to her daughter : 

“We must be introduced to Miss Leigh, 
and ask her to Ashleigh Park, Blanch. 
She must not feel that the place is closed 
to her. Perhaps Mrs. Hartley may help 
you towards knowing her ?” 

But Norman remembered Agatha’s de- 
cision that she would never see her old 
home after leaving it; so he made no 
offer of help. No one observed the omis- 
sion; for just then they had reached Mrs. 
Eugenia Hartley’s, where Mrs. Barton 
was engaged to spend a long day, the two 
having been school-friends as well as 
cousins. And then it appeared that Mrs. 
Barton’s alighting moved more than her 
own somewhat stately-stiff figure; Norman 
was to drive Blanch home, and he needed 
her assistance as whip on the front seat. 

So the two set out for Ashleigh Park 
together. In the meantime, Agatha and 
Robert Morse had continued their way 
silently. At her own door Agatha was 
the first to speak. 

“Won’t you come in? I ought to have 
remembered you might have business, and 
scarcely time to walk so far with me. But 
I have a little business too: a mere trifle 

erhaps. Here are the two hundred, 
Robert, you kindly Jent Jenny. She only 
told me just as you went away, or you 
should not have been so long without. 
Hereafter Jenny will not be bothered with 
house-keeping, and I am sure I shall keep 
out of debt.” 
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There was an instant’s pause. It can- 
not be said that Robert was startled by 
this speech: for his thoughts had been 
gradually leading up to the fact that 
Jenny had betrayed him. But he literally 
could not speak at first, in his chagrin. 
He could not even look at Agatha, as she 
stood on the door-step above him, the 
dimples coming and going mockingly 
about her mouth as they had not done 
often of late. 

“ Agatha, you are not angry with me,” 
said Robert deprecatingly. “It was sucha 
little thing to do. And what are friends 
made for, but to help?” 

“A secret, unasked help is very much 
like an anonymons letter: it may really 
be a service, but all the same it is an im- 
pertinence.” 

“Never fear that I will ever help you 
again, unless you ask me,” returned 
Robert, with ill-concealed anger. “After 
all, it was only Jenny I hoped to benefit, 
who had been imprudent, and was afraid 
to confess to you.” 

Agatha laughed. “ Well, as Jenny and 
I are in partnership, I must pay her just 
debts. 1 won’t ask you to count the 
money, for I am perfectly sure the amount 


is right, and you said you had not time to’ 


come in.” 

The frosty air had brought quite a glow 
to Agatha’s cheeks, as she stood at her 
window, and watched Robert turn the 
corner. Then she bethought herself that 
she had not had her walk, after ali. There 
was still time before dinner: so she 
opened her door again, and went out. 

Unwittingly, she had turned into Lin- 
den street, and she found, with a blush, 
that her thoughts had gone back to the 
day when Norman and she walked there 
together, and made the year-and-a-day 
compact of theirs, which still was all their 
own secret. It had not been difficult to 
discover, even without making a point of 
doing so, that Norman had not as yet told 
his uncle of it. She did not doubt Nor- 
man had some good reason tor his silence. 
He may have thought it best to wait until 


the end, or near the end of the year, before | 


broaching the subject. And there her 
own thoughts strayed from it. Perhaps 
that ylimpse of Blanch Barton had 
directed them: for she found herself 
wondering if Ashleigh Park kept up the 
old-fashioned hospitality her aunt always 
deiighted in. Norman could tell her. 





Agatha recalled the brightening of the 
pretty listless face, as Norman stood hat- 
less before Goldthwaite’s. “I must tell 
Norman I have seen his cousin Blanch, 
and how pretty I think her,” Agatha 
says to herself. 

She broke off with a start. Unwittingly 
she had kept down the whole length of 
Linden street, and before she recollected 
that fact, she was in sight of Ashieigh 
Park. Her face grew very sad as she 
caught the first view of the house, now 
prominent among the leafless trees. A 
sudden longing took possession of her to 
gain a nearer look—to walk to the gate, 
and know if alterations had been made. 

There was no one to be seen, as she 
stood peering through the bars. Not a 
change, save those the changing seasons 
wrought, since that September weather 
when she went away. The grove had 
just put off its green, and then its crim- 
son and golden bravery; and the naked 
boughs were now defining 
against a pale sky, in the hard black lines 
of the elms and lindens, and the delicate 
grey myriad-branched tracery of the 
oaks. The lawn was one bare brown 
sweep, save for here and there a dark fir 
pyramid, or some bare shrub or vine 
straw-thatched against the cold. Even 
the dense ivy clothing all the north gable 
of the house, had a sunless w intry aspect 
which chilled Agatha. She was moving 
slowly away, with one lingering glance 
upon the sunlit windows of her aunt’s 
room, when the beat of horses’ feet startled 
her. If it were some one driving to the 
house, she would be in the way. She 
was standing half hidden by the buttress 
of the gateway; and she turned hastily 
in hope of escaping recognition, and was 
in the act of putting down her veil when 
she stopped motionless, her hand still 
raised. 

The carriage—a light open drag—was 
at some little distance down the road; but 
Agatha could see the frightened horses 
were running madly, and were making 
exactly for the iron gates of Ashleigh 
Park, against which they would inevita- 
bly dash themselves. 

It required no second glance to recog: 
nise Norman Hartley. She could see his 
face with the grave, drawn look in it, as 
well as the rigid way in which he braced 
himself as he made a strong effort te 
check the wild race to certain destruction, 
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Agatha understood the full danger as 
well as Norman. Like him, she had no 
hope that those gates would give way, nor 
that death was not sure in the collision. 
Like him, she felt powerless to open 
them; the stiff iron bolt would not yield, 
all in one breathing-space, to that weak 
hand of hers that was shivering as if in 
an ague, 

There was horror in her face, a great 
dread in her dilated eyes. Norman, her 
playfellow once, her lover—one day, not 
80 long ago, he had told her so at these 
very gates. Had she dreamed, then, that 
before the year was out he would be dead 
here at her very feet? 

Stull Agatha did not move—never 
even dropped the hand with which she 
had put aside her veil. She was con- 
scious of a mad, wild desire to throw her- 
self under the horses’ hoofs, and let them 
trample out her life and her misery. Bet- 
ter any death than a life-time of such 
recollection—Norman dead at her feet. 

It was then that Norman, knowing that 
he was powerless to stay the horses, threw 
his arm around the girl by his side, and 
drew her to him in the hope that he might 
possibly shield her from the full force of 
the collision. Until then, Agatha had 
not seen Blanch Barton—Blanch, who 
shudderingly had hid her scared white 
face on Norman’s breast. 

The color came surging into Agatha’s 
face, her hand dropped quickly, the hor- 
ror died out of her eyes. The sight of 
Blanch clinging in mute despair to Nor- 
man, crushed out in Agatha any wish for 
self-immolation. 

Instead, there was only the fact that 
two lives were in deadly peril. 

Norman bent his head and _ kissed 
Blanch—not once, but many times. He 
thought no harm in his kisses. It was 
his farewell; and alone with her, in the 
presence of a {rightful death, he knew he 
loved her. He stooped, and kissed her— 
When he raised his head, the gates stood 
wide open. : 


CHAPTER V. 
“Haste where thy spiced garden blows; 
But in bare autumn eves, 
Wilt thou have store of harvest sheaves?” 
Norman Hartley awoke next morning 
to the fact that he had reached a turning 
int, in his life, where a decision was 
forced on him in which unhappily his in- 





clinations and his preconceived ideas of 
uprightness and honor were antagonistic. 
There had been no intention on his part 
to thrust himself into danger at Ashleigh 
Park; he had suspected no danger to 
himself from his pretty cousin, sure as he 
was of having been in love with Agatha 
ever since he was a school-boy. In love! 
In that one instant, when he faced death 
with her, there had flashed on him the 
knowledge that he loved Blanch. 

Norman never excused himself by say- 
ing that he was not altogether bound to 
Agatha; nor comforted himself with the 
thought that at the end of the year he 
was a free man, if he so willed it. He 
was convinced there was but one course 
open to him—to confess to either Agatha 
or Blanch. To Blanch, the venial sin of 
falling in love because he could not help 
it; to Agatha, the unpardonable one of 
falling out of love for the same reason. 
Poor Agatha! she had lost almost every 
thing belonging to her past. Yet she was 
one who did not care to receive a dole, 
nor to be deceived into believing a false- 
hood. And surely she did not care for 
him as did Blanch. Her heart would 
not be broken by giving him up, as he 
feared his cousin’s would be. 

Though we be very cowards, fate has 
no pity on us. Norman, walking with 
long strides down Linden Avenue, trying 
to escape for a season from the very 
thought of Agatha, suddenly turned a 
corner and met her face to face. She 
had her veil thrown back, and she stopped 
at once, and seemed glad to see him. 

“T have been to your office looking for 
you,” she said. “Now that I am for- 
tunate enough to meet you, you will not 
mind walking home with me?” 

“Decidedly not,’ answered Norman, 
and turned at once with her. 

Nevertheless, Agatha’s words made him 
uneasy. It was long since she had been 
to his office; not since she had called with 
her aunt in the carriage, to ask him to 
go to a Horticultural Fair. Since she 
had no carriage, no pleasant temptation 
to beguile him from his supposed studies, 
Agatha had never been even in the street 
where was his office. So no wonder he 
thought it odd she had been looking for 
him, though he asked no questions. It 
was Agatha who spoke first—abruptly : 

“ We have seen very little of each other 
of late, Norman.” 
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“ You desire that I should see you only 
at Aunt Henrietta’s, and I have unfor- 
tunately missed meeting you there,” ex- 
plained Norman. 

“I know. But I thought perhaps you 
wished to see me.” 

“You know that I am always glad to 
see you,” he began, quite forgetting that 
a minute before he had felt like running 
away from her. 

“Oh, of course you are charmed to see 
me,” broke in Agatha impatiently. “Tak- 
ing all that for granted, is there nothing 
you would like to say to me?” 

“T don’t know that I understand you, 
Agatha. What is it you suppose I may 
wish to speak of?’ asked Norman, cer- 
tainly perplexed. 

“Of our—what shall I call it?—our 
understanding, which was to last a year. 
It was a foolish compact for two sensible 
people tomake.” She was not looking at 
him, but there was no tremor in her 
voice, and her color was higher than it 
had been of late, and stood unwavering. 
Norman gave her just one hurried glance. 

“You did not think so at the time,” he 
answered, hesitatingly, ' 

“TI don’t know that I stopped to think 
at all. I knew very well you could not 
marry just then, and a year might make 
some changes. Has it not, Norman? 
Have you no reason to seek me, nothing 
to say to me?” 

There was a questioning, almost be- 
seeching look in her eyes, which for a 
moment startled him. Was she suspect- 
ing him of keeping from her something 
which she should know? Ashleigh had 
its gossips, and Agatha might have heard 
of his frequent visits to Ashleigh Park. 
But of those, Norman felt very innocent. 

“T have been unpardonably remiss—” 
he said, evasively. “In all these six 
months I have not mentioned the subject 
to my uncle, and—” 

It was the flash in her eyes that cut 
him short. 

“Do you think it is our marriage I 
sought you to urge?” she asked, with an 
indignant ring in her voice. “Did you 
suppose I could not wait even until the 
year was out, without speaking to you 
about it? One would have thought in 
all these years you would know me 
better.” 

“I see nothing derogatory to you, if 
you had thought fit to speak to me,” 





said Norman, deprecatingly. 
imagined that perhaps—” 

“That perhaps I had changed my 
nature in these past six months. That in 
my new experience of life I had learned 
to be very humble. I have not learned 
that perhaps; but, instead—” 

She had to break off just then, for they 
had crossed from the quiet street intc 4 
more crowded thoroughfare, and some one 
in passing stopped to exchange a common- 
place word or two with them—then went 
on to remark to the next chance friend, 
that really Agatha Leigh had never 
looked brighter, and had a more brilliant 
color, in the old Ashleigh Park days; the 
new life certainly must suit her: but that 
Mr. Hartley, poor fellow— Agatha drew 
down her veil as she passed on—in order, 
Norman supposed, to avoid either recog- 
nitions or interruptions to their talk, 
which she resumed at once: 

“Instead, I may have learned a little 
wisdom. 
learned less than I? 
hold yourself to a foolish promise ?—for 
certainly it was a foolish promise, to 
hamper ourselves for a year.” 

But why should he tell her now? Why 
wound her by a recital she had made un- 
necessary? Agatha was not looking at 
him, or she would have seen in his face a 
gleam of decided relief that she herself 
was cutting the knot—not with trembling, 
reluctant fingers, but boldly and de- 
cidedly. 

“Certainly, if you consider it a foolish 
promise, Agatha—remember the words 
are your own, not mine—” 

“Of course. You men like to force on 
us the somewhat barren honor of jilting 
you.” 

“Do you mean to say I have forced 
you to jilt me, Agatha?” asked Norman, 
with more righteous indignation than he 
had any right to. 

Her face was averted. 

“Tt must have been a vision or a dream 
I had”—-she said, “and when I awoke, 
the impression was strong with me that I 
had better tell you I would not hold you 
to a past promise.” 

“You are not wont to be superstitious, 
Agatha. I am sure your dream was not 
all a dream.” 

“T assure you it was of as flimsy stuff 
as they are gy made of, as is the 
way in dreams. You were in some im 
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minent peril, and I rescued you, and in 
some unaccountable way you changed 
into some one else—a stranger I knew 
nothing of.” 

“T must say, Agatha, I do not under- 
stand you in the least,” said Norman, 
half angrily. 

“What does it matter? At times 
we hardly understand ourselves. Why 
should you strive to be over-wise, and un- 
derstand a woman ?” 

“Why should I, indeed!” returned 
Norman, shortly. 

“Tt is enough that you are free, and 
need say nothing to your uncle of a past 
promise.” 

“Of course, Agatha, if you wish it—” 

“I came in search of you for the pur- 
pose of telling you that I do wish it, Nor- 
man.” 

The very gentleness of her steady tone 
carried conviction with it. Norman 
glanced down at her, as they walked on 
so quietly together. The heavy crape 
lay more than ever like a cloud between 
them, blurring the quick, brown, change- 
ful face of the Agatha he had known, 
into something still, and cold, and strange 
tohim. A vague sense of loss came over 
him: he half put out his hand to hold 


her back from passing altogether from 





him—and then he remembered Blanch. 

“At least there is no reason why we 
should not be friends, Agatha?” 

“None whatever. We have been too 
long friends to forget one another easily. 
let us both forget, rather, that we were 
ever anything more—if we really ever 
were,” Agatha said, gently. 

“Tf you need any help, you will call 
upon me, Agatha, will you not? It 
would be a great comfort to be of any 
use to you,” said Norman, eagerly. 

“We will give mutual pledges of 
friendship and assistance,” she replied, 
lightly. “Only do not expect me to run 
into danger merely to give you the satis- 
faction cf extricating me. There is old 
Jenny at the door watching for me. If 
you do not wish to be detained an hour 
answering unnecessary questions, you had 
better say good-bye here.” 

“There is nothing I can do for you, I 
suppose?” said Norman, regretfully. 

“Nothing just now. After a while, if 
you will ask me to your wedding, I 
promise to come, even if it be at Ashleigh 
Park.” 


‘time,’ 





She put out her hand to him as she be- 
gan; there was not a tremor in hers, 
though his shook at her last words. He 
looked down, startled, into her face; but 
if it were a little paler now, the veil hid 
the change from him. Nevertheless, he 
went away from her door with those three 
last words hurting him like an inadver- 
tent blow. Why had he not told her 
frankly all about himself and Blanch? 





CHAPTER VI. 


“He is of those 

Who steal the keys from snoring Destiny.” 

An attack of gout had kept Mr. Hart- 
ley a prisoner for some weeks, and Agatha 
was in the habit of spending the mornings 
with him, reading the papers, and cheer- 
ing him as best she eould. Her com- 
panionship was very much to the old man; 
indeed, he would. have liked to keep her 
altogether, and Jenny into the bargain. 
But Agatha laughed at the proposal, and 
would never listen to it seriously. 

The mornings were spent quietly, no 
one being admitted but Agatha. Nor- 
man, and even Mrs. Hartley, were not 
received until quite late in the day, and 
so they learned to time their visits to suit 
the invalid, and Agatha seldom met them. 

One day, Agatha was reading as usual, 
when, chancing to stop to ask a question, 
she saw that though Mr. Hartley was 
looking at her, he evidently was not lis- 
tening. “It is stupid,” she said, dropping 
the paper, thinking he was, like herself, 
weary of it. “Is there not something else 
you would rather I should read to you?” 

“ Let us talk instead. I have something 
to say to you.” 

“Norman was here yesterday,” con- 
tinued he, as Agatha turned to listen. “I 
wonder in all the news you have told me 
lately, you never mentioned this bit he 
brought to cheer me.” 

“T have not seen Norman for a long 
’ said Agatha quietly. 

“Then he has not told you of his en- 
gagement. He came here radiant with 
the news. But you don’t seem curious,” 
added Mr. Hartley, who had been watch- 
ing Agatha, since he had begun to speak. 
“T don’t suppose you would ever guess who 
the girl is, for you do not know her. She 
is the new mistress of Ashley Park. 
Norman arranges everything to suit him- 
self, and then comes to consult me. One 
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might as well call in « physician to ad- 
vise over a corpse.” 

“But you are not going to marry the 
girl, Mr. Hartley.” 

“Then why did he come at all, if it is, 
as you intimate, none of my business? 
Why did not Norman wait, and ask me 
to the wedding with the other guests? 
Not that I would have gone.” 

“Of course you would,” said Agatha, 
decidedly. “I* Norman had not told 
you of his engagement, you would have 
had cause to feel aggrieved. As it is, I 
can’t see why you should.” 

“Of course not. My opinion and con- 
sent have nothing to do with the match,” 
said Mr. Hartley, ironically. 

“ Assuredly not, if Norman is in love—” 

“A fig for his love!” broke in Mr. 
Hartley, contemptuously. “A pretty doll 
who wouldn’t know black from white if 
Norman cared to shift the colors, and 
swore he did not. You ought to hear 
what a romantic story he tells of his fall- 
ing in’love. I wish I could remember it 
just as he told it. The upshot was, his 
horses ran away, and had a fancy to dash 
themselves against the gates of Ashleigh 
Park—a very uncomfortable notion for 
the brutes to carry out. Instead of say- 
ing his prayers, what should Norman do 
but lose his heart, and his head, too, it 
seems. I have heard of a man’s being 
forced to marry a girl because he marred 
her good looks; but never before because 
his horses chanced to frighten her.” 

“A frightful death to have been dashed 
against those gates,” said Agatha, quietly. 

“That is the remarkable part of the 
story ; for, after all, the gates were not 
shut, or they opened of their own accord 
—a miracle wrought for the safety of the 
lovers. The fair Blanch teils Norman 
she is convinced some angel set them open 
by way of endorsement of their love.” 

“Some one happened to be near, and 
opened the gates,” explained Agatha, 
carelessly. 

“At the risk of being run over. And 
then Norman not to see anyone. Where 
were his eyes, if they were not on his 
horses in such an emergency?” 

“T don’t see anything improbable in 
the gates being opened by some one.” 

“Of course not! What does a woman 
know of runaway horses? She always 
shuts her eyes in moments of danger But 
if your theory is right, and some one did 


open the gates, it is a pity they didn’t 
mind their own business, and let them 
alone.” 

“Perhaps they considered it their bus- 
iness to save a couple of lives.” 

“ Better know how the lives are going 
to be used, before one flies into the face 
of Providence,” growled Mr. Hartley. 

“Poor Norman! Because he has fallen 
in love with a girl, and wants to marry 
her—”’ 

“Who says he shall not marry her?” 
snapped the old man. “Not I, if you 
pointed that remark in this direction. 
Norman is beyond reach of guardians, 
though in my opinion some men should 
be under authority all their lives.” 

“And have their uncles appointed to 
the position,” said Agatha, smiling. “Dear 
Mr. Hartley, you have the gout, and 
therefore I am afraid you make a bad 
listener.” 

“Listener, indeed! How would you 
like to sit here and hear him talk of Tom 
Barton’s daughter being an angel?” 

“Not at all. But I don’t think I 
should fly into a passion about it.” 

“If she is an angel, she is wonderfully 
unlike her mother,” Mr. Hartley went on, 
not heeding Agatha’s remark. 

“Then you knew her mother?” 

“A worldly woman who was deter- 
mined to be rich, and married poor Tom, 
and was badly fooled. He was the only 
one of the Hartley blood who couldn't 
keep a penny in his pocket. When by 
good luck he did come into an inher 
tance, he died. Just as well for his 
honesty. I fancy the mother would not 
let the girl either die or be honest.” 

“IT don’t see how Bianch Barton cam 
be dishonest ”—. 

“Don’t you? Has she any honest right 
to Ashleigh Park? She knows as well as 
you, that it was only an unfortunate bit 
of procrastination on your aunt’s part 
which gave her the property, which never 
belonged to our family, and never ougiit 
to.” 

“She has the law on her side, and 
public opinion, too.” 

“And therefore is worthy to be my 
daughter, Norman thought. But I told 
him I could only have one by adop- 
tion, and having already chosen one, | 
did not care for another.” 

“Of course he did not believe that,” 





said Agatha, quickly. 
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“If he did not, he had not the temerity 
to say so. I informed him that I had 
adopted you, and therefore did not want 
his Blanch.” 

“Of course, Mr. Hartley Norman 
knows I couldn’t interfere with his wife.” 

“Whether she will be his wife, is the 
question. I thought it just as well to tell 
Norman exactly how I had arranged 
everything, and [ doubt very much 
whether he will be in mad haste to marry. 
Norman is not one to enjoy dependence 
on his wife’s purse, even if Tom Barton’s 
wife would permit it. She wants her 
own share, and it will be the lion’s if she 
gets her deserts, she will think. But all 
that is nothing to me: I’ve made my will. 
I'll not be like your aunt, and let death 
catch me unawares. [ve had Robert 
Morse here, and he has arranged all as I 
wish. Would you like to hear it?” 

Agatha might have refused, but there 
was something in Mr. Hartley’s manner 
which made her uneasy. 

“IT have divided my property—* he 
went on to explain—“ between you and 
Norman, on one condition, which is that 
he marries you. If he does not, every 
thing is yours but a bare five thousand, 
which is his.” 

There was an instant’s silence; then 
Agatha said, coolly: 

“And if I will not marry Norman? 
You are prepared for that contingency, I 
suppose?” 

“He would still forfeit all but the five 
thousand.” 

“ Forfeit it ifhe were willing to abide by 
your condition, and the fault, if it bea 
fault, was in me?” 

“Yes; he can only get the property 
through you.” 

“Then you must pardon me for saying 
you have made a most iniquitous will. 

ou are doing no less a thing than selling 
me to Norman, or forcing me to cheat 
him out of his money. If Norman, for 
some good cause, learned to hate Blanch 
Barton, he could be nothing to me; so 
that actually you are giving me the whole 
of your fortune.” 

“And if Iam, I am only giving you an 
equivalent for what you lost through 
your aunt’s neglect; and proving that 
there is some honesty among the Hartleys. 
Norman will have Ashleigh Park, if he 
chooses to marry Tom Barton’s daughter. 
He can’t expect to have everything. He 





can’t marry to please himself, with a 
good property in the bargain, and have 
my money left him too.” 

“Mr. Hartley, Norman never’ thought 
of your money,’ though he might, with- 
out any impropriety, since he was brought 
np to consider himself your heir.” 

“You were brought up under some 
such false pretence.” 

“But you know the difference between 
a mistake and an injustice,” began Agatha, 

“Certainly I do, and I have taken ail 
due precaution—” 

“All due precaution to commit both. 
I tell you plainly, Mr. Hartley, I will not 
touch your money—no, not if I were 
starving!” the girl cried, turning on her 
old friend sharply and angrily. 

“Gently, gently, Agatha. You know 
the doctor has ordered me to keep quiet,” 
said Mr. Hartley, laughing. “I ought to 
have waited until I was dead before I let 
you know this unfortunate will of mine. 
People don’t grow angry with the dead, 
and scold them.” 

“T warn you,” said Agatha, rising from 
her chair, and going toward him. “I will 
give everything you leave to me to 
Norman.” 

“T have provided against such a bit of 
extravagance on your part.” 

“T would found a charitable institution 
in your name, and make you famous for 
a benevolence you do not deserve.” 

“Even on that point lam armed. I 
have so arranged the property, that you 
have only the benefit of the income until 
you are married. After that, I can trust 
your husband to stop all vagaries.” 

“And Robert Morse is trustee, is he 
not?” asked Agatha, quickly. 

“You are good at guessing,” answered 
Mr. Hartley, smiling. 

“ All riddles are easy, if one can find a 
clue to the answer. I confess to being 
very stupid about guessing Robert’s, 
though, until you helped me.” 

“ What is that mystery about Robert?” 
asked Mr. Hartley, with evident curiosity. 

“Only that he wanted me to marry 
him, and though I refused him, even 
rudely, I fear he still has not given up 
hope. Of course I was sure he had a 
reason.” 

“And you think my will the reason, 
do you?” asked Mr. Hartiey, slowly. 

“Of course.” 

“T can’t say I blame him,” said Mr 
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Hartley. “A pretty wife with a handsome 
dot—all stratagems are fair in love and 
war, you know.” 

“Fair! There is nothing fair about 
Robert Morse. Mr. Hartley, I have done 
nothing that you should put me into such 
a strait!” 

“Most girls do not consider it an un- 
fortunate thing to be made the heiress of 
a rich old man,” said Mr. Hartley, smil- 
ing at her heat. 

“Tf they gain the position through an 
injustice—” 

“We will not discuss the question fur- 
ther,” said Mr. Hartley, coldly. “I am 
an old man, and not easily swerved from 
my purpose. I am only sorry you do not 





agree with me. But I might have 
known it is impossible to be understood, 
even by those we love best in the world.” 

There was a ring of disappointment in 
Mr. Hartley’s voice, which went to 
Agatha’s heart. She came behind his 
chair, and rested her cheek lightly on 
his head. There was a sob in her voice, 
though her eyes were free of tears, as she 
said; 

“T have had great troubles of late, and 
I have striven to bear them bravely and 
silently. But I cannot be the one to 
punish Norman for his marriage. Any- 
thing else I will do for you, but not that, 
Not that, dear Mr. Hartley—never that!” 


(To be Continued.) 





ONLY. 





Only a withered rose-bud! 
But she wore it in her hair, 

When she, in her glorious beauty, 
Was like that fose-bud fair, 

But as the flowerets wither 
In the dewy morning tide, 

With all their sweetness round them, 
So she, fair rose-bud, died. 

And row, alas! she’s sleeping 
Where the rose-tree’s earliest bloom, 

Scatters its fragrant tear-drops 
In sorrow o’er her tomb. 


Only an old-time ballad ! 
But a song she used to sing; 
Worthless, perhaps to others, 
To me a sacred thing. 
Ah, that grave! in it the music 
Of my heart lies buried deep ; 
Since that sunny summer morning 
When they laid her there to sleep. 
Oh the long, long years I’ve waited, 
Oh the years that yet may come! 
Ere I join the sweet-voiced singer 
In our Father’s happy home. 


Only a few old letters! 
Yellow and dim with years; 
But how oft this faded writing 
Hath been baptized with tears. 
For she, whose dear hand wrote them, 
Lies ’neath the churchyard sod; 
Up in the starry heavens 
Her glad spirit lives with God. 
Oh, that those gates would open, 
And she, with outstretched hand, 
Would lead me to the glories 
Of the far-off better land! 
R. S. 





I AM WEARY. 





I am weary, I am weary, 
Weary of the shadows here 
That daily fall across my path, 

And lengthen every year. 


For my life is very lonely, 
And my spirits never glad ; 

With the mournful Past behind me, 
And before, the Future sad. 


One by one, they all bave left me, 
All the joys I ever knew; 

Broken vows and bitter words 
Now remain of what was true. 


And like phantoms, they pursue me, 
Vanished pleasures, like a mask, 
As I tread the path of duty, 
But am fainting ’neath the task. 


If the Future had one gladness 

I could grasp some far-off day, 
Then I would not mourn the darkness 

That now falls across my way. 

* * * * * 

I am sinking, daily sinking 

’Neath the hurdens that I bear! 
And gladly would I sleep for aye, 

O Saviour, hear my prayer! 


Fold, fold me in thy loving arms, 
Clasped on thy bosom dear? 
tam weary, very weary, 
Weary of the shadows here. 
Martiz GaYLorp. 
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Digbar Gaugerbet’s machine shop stood 
on a railroad which intersected the sub- 
urbs of a great city. 

Its gigantic parent, the Gaugerbet Iron 
Foundry, was on the opposite side of a 
river which bordered the city. 

Great manufactories, like great fam- 
ilies, have their offspring, and the shop 
was the child of the foundry. 

At the Iron Foundry, Digbar Gauger- 
bet’s father built huge marine engines, 
which he sent forth, complete, from the 
plans and drawings to the last nut and 
bolt. 

At the shop, Digbar manufactured a 
monkey-wrench of his own invention, for 
which he held a patent. 

He had been very successful, and on 
the strength of his suecess had proposed 
to the lady of his choice, Miss Susan 
Tanzon, had been accepted, and his en- 
gagement had been announced with the 
fullest approval from his own family, 
which was large, and the lady’s, which 
consisted of herself and her mother. 

His father, who was a keen old gentle- 
man, thoroughly versed theoretically and 
practically, not only in machine-building, 
but in business, had given him the capital 
to start his shop and watched over it with 
a fatherly eye, occasionally imparting 
under the form of good-natured banter 
sage bits of wisdom and humorous criti- 
cisms of his son’s movements—a descrip- 
tion of advice which was a spur to renewed 
efort. His hints as to the best course or 
eensures of errors, given as occasion re- 
quired, were always taken in good part by 
his son, who knew and spoke of his father 
i his best friend. 

As Gaugerbet’s patent monkey-wrench 
was making Digbar Gaugerbet’s fortune, 
it was quite natural that he should want 
his lady love to see the place where the 
Wrench in question was made. 

He had therefore arranged with her- 
slf and her mother for two visits to the 
thop, as he usually styled his place of 

usiness. 

The first of these visits was to be in the 
évening, in order that the young lady 
might see the machinery in repose, and 
observe the weird effect of the fantastic 
thadows it cast over the place of its abode 
when dimly lighted. 

The second was to be in day-time, when 





the workmen were present and all in full 
operation. . 

This was rather boyish, perhaps; but it 
would have had no disastrous conse- 
quences, perhaps, if Digbar had not added 
to ita piece of positive foolishness. 

He had allowed his cash receipts to 
accumulate without depositing them in 
bank, until they had reached the sum of 
ten thousand dollars. 

These, in the form of ten one thousand 
dollar notes, he had laid in the drawer of 
his fireproof safe on the evening of his 
visit, intending when he brought his little 
party to the apartment of his establish- 
ment which went by the name of the 
office, to exhibit the money in this attrac- 
tive shape, as a specimen of his present 
harvests and an evidence of a prosperous 
future. 

That evening he staid at his office a 
few minutes later than any one else, to see 
that everything was arranged to the best 
advantage. 

In the shop the floor had been swept 
and the machinery cleaned expressly for 
the occasion, and he lingered to put a few 
finishing touches to the office with his own 
hand. 

One of these consisted in opening a 
package from a florists, and setting out 
some bewitching bouquets, which not only 
brightened the room, but formed a pretty 
souvenir for the ladies to take away with 
them. 

There were some loose flowers in the 
package, and these he threw in the drawer 
of his safe, with the bank notes. He 
then locked the door of his safe, that of 
his office, and finally that of his building, 
put the keys in his pocket, and started in 
quest of his fair friend and her mother, 
with whom he took tea. 

The ladies, when tea was over, found a 
cab waiting for them, a fact which drew 
forth a remonstrance from Mrs. Tanzon, 
on the score of extravagance. 

“Don’t let that trouble you, Mrs. 
Tanzon,” said Digbar, “I have more than 
enough in the drawer of the fire-proof to 
pay the hack hire, as I'll show you when 
we get there.” 

Alas, for the uncertainty of mundane 
events! The remark proved anything 
but prophetic. 

“How much have you there, Digbar?” 
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inquired Susie, a bright little blonde, who 
had been a decided belle, and might have 
vanquished more hearts than one if she 
had chosen; but we are happy to add she 
was not a coquette, and Digbar was her 
only, and a most complete conquest. 

“Wait until you see,” was Digbar’s re- 
ply. Nor could all Susie’s blandish- 
ments coax from him anything more 
definite. 

The chief subject of conversation on the 
way was the elder Mr. Gaugerbet. 

“You see,” said Digbar, “as. I believe 
has been fully explained before, the capi- 
tal father gave me to start with is all I 
ean ever look for from him.” 

“T know that,” responded Mrs. Tanzon, 
“and I really don’t see how, with his 
other grown and growing sons, your 
mother, and that little army of brothers 
and sisters of yours, coming up round 
him, it can be possible even for a wealthy 
man to do more. So pray, be careful 
young gentleman to conduct your busi- 
ness properly.” 

“ Wait until you see what I have in the 
drawer of the fire-proof, Mrs. Tanzon,” 
answered Digbar. 

“ Digbar, I think it is real hateful in 
you not to tell me how much itis,” said 
Susie. 

“ Don’t be impatient, Susie ; diseruberate 
your curiosity for a few minutes, and you 
shall see for yourself.” 

“T am going to grab it and run away 
with the whole of it. You see if I don’t, 
just to pay you for teasing me so,” pouted 
the young lady. 

“Don’t terrify me,” said Digbar, and 
then turning to Mrs. Tanzon, said— 

“Father was in to see me to-day; he 
looked over my books and said, ‘ Well, 
Diggy, boy, you seem to be doing fairly 
well with your patent; if the hardware 
men keep on buying it as they are doing 
now, and you don’t get too many infringers 
on your patent right, it looks as if you 
might get almost money enough to pay 
costs in defending yourself against the 
first man who finds you’ve infringed on 
him. In fact, Dizzy, it looks as if with 
a word or two of adyice from the old 
man, you might almost get a living out 
of it. -Whenever you want a word or 
two of advice, come right over the river 
to the old man, and it shan’t cost you a 
sent.’ It was not the most eulogistic 
thing I ever heard, but I knew he was 





pleased; and he would never have let me 
go on with my gimerack, as he calls the 
wrench, if he hadn’t been pretty sure | 
would succeed.” 

“ How does your father like Mr. Snith. 
erson?” asked Susie; “I think he is 
simply horrid. That huge, ungainly fig. 
ure, towering over everybody else, with 
one shoulder up and the other down—that 
awful complexion, and those teeth! | 
thought, the day I met you both in the 
street and you introduced him to me, 
that of all the awful-looking men I ever 
beheld, he excelled.” 

“My bookeeper, Snitherson? What 
does father think of him? I don't 
think he thinks about him at all. He 
knows he is a good penman and account 
ant, for he has often looked over his work; 
and he knows as much as I do about his 
life and history, and that is nothing.” 

“Well, | wouldn’t trust him, if I were 
you”—Susie was: continuing, when Mn. 
Tanzon stopped her. 

“Why, Susie,” said she, “aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself. Don’t you know 
that you are speaking in a way to injure 
Mr. Snitherson, against whom you know 
nothing whatever. I am_ surprised at 
your doing such a thing.” 

“QO, don’t trouble yourself about Snith- 
erson ; he is all right—a very trustworthy 
man. He has been tried in my busines 
repeatedly (Digbar’s business was just a 
year old, but he spoke as if it were the 
growth of centuries), and he looks after 
my interests as if they were his own.” 

At this point the cab stopped : they had 
reached the end of their ride. 

Digbar alighted, promptly assisted the 
ladies out, handed them to the steps of 
his establishment, and then drew out his 
keys to unlock the door. To his surprise 
the key would not turn, and on trying the 
knob the door opened. 

It must have been left unlocked by the 
last person who closed it. 

The thought of the money in the safe 
rushed into Digbar’s mind with alarming 
suddenness. 

He perfectly remembered locking the 
door himself, and here he found it ready 
to open to the first comer. It was alarm- 
ing, and his face showed his anxiety. ° 

Both his companions noticed it, and 
simultaneous inquiries as to what was the 
matter, were poured forth with the alacrity 
usual under similar circumstances. 
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“, it’s nothing,” he finally summoned 
up composure enough tosay. “The door 
appears to be unlocked, that is all. If 
you will excuse me, I believe I will re- 
verse the order of proceedings a little 
from that laid out in our original pro- 
gramme, and go to the office before we see 
the shop. I must confess I am a little 
uneasy.” 

The ladies began to see that something 
serious threatened, and entered the office 
without a word. 

Once in there, and it became only too 
apparent that the place had been robbed. 

The safe was wide open. Papers were 
scattered all over the room. The money 
drawer lay bottom up, on the floor, and 
it needed no second glance to ascertain 
the entire truth. 

Digbar Gaugerbet was a young man; 
but he was all man. The shock of the 
sight before him was the severest his life 
had yet had. 

The loss of ten thousand dollars at that 
moment meant serious financial embar- 
rassment. It was as much as he would 
take out in actual profit in two years. 
To meet the immediate demands upon the 
sum, he would have to borrow. He knew 
his father and elder brothers would help 
him; but he knew, too, that they all had 
families of their own, and that his share 
of his father’s estate had already been the 
largest ever taken by any one of the 
brothers. 

Mortification, the loss of the fruits of 
his labor, humiliation in the sight of his 
lady-love and her mother, and at least 
the postponement of his wedding, were 
among the troubles which that upturned 
money drawer appeared to have poured 
upon his devoted head; and they fell 
among the pleasant thoughts of the pre- 
vious part of the evening, like pebbles 
among glass. 

But the son of the old machinist, the 
pupil of his father’s shops, the proficient 
who could do anything in those shops, 
from swinging the heavy sledge to caleu- 
lating and drawing the plans for a marine 
engine, was a man to act, not to blubber. 
The first thing to be done was to reassure 
the ladies as much as possible, to take 
them home, and then see Snitherson. 

With a large share of the conventional 
faith in the detective police, and some of 
the information, gleaned from novels, of 
heir marvellous and inscrutable modes 





of discovery, Digbar decided not to touch 
anything in the office; to let the shop 
be opened as usual in the morning; te 
tell Snitherson, at his house that night, of 
what had happened, and to instruct him 
to mount guard over the office and see 
that no one entered or disturbed it until 
the arrival of the superhuman detective. 
It was quite possible one of the hands 
about the shop might be the thief, and it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that, if such 
were the case, the guilty person would be 
apt not to absent himself, on the next 
day, for fear of being suspected at once. 
This being the case, a detective, if allowed 
to cast his foxy glance on the room, ex- 
actly as the thief’ left it, and to circulate 
among the men, with his profound knowl- 
edge of “ ways that are dark,” and subtle 
application of the same, would, no doubt, 
be able to fix upon and produce the cul- 
prit, to the latter’s utter confusion, and 
the terror of evil-doers in general. At all 
events, Snitherson should be forthwith 
summoned, and Digbar managed to get 
his companions, who were all sympathy 
and sorrow, back to the cab, locked up 
the place, and set forth in search of him. 

“T’ll see my father before I go for the 
detective, though,” thought the young 
man, “his head is as good as they make 
‘em, and if he thinks well of it, we can go 
for the professional together.” 

Now it so happened that Mr. Snither- 
son had taken up his abode in a very re- 
mote section of the city. Digbar did not 
know his exact address. ‘To get it he had 
first to go to his own boarding house in 
an opposite direction; it was well among 
the “wee sma’ hours” before he found 


‘himself ringing at the suburban house 


where he expected to find his clerk. 

His summons was finally answered by 
an old woman, apparently the landlady, 
who in response to Digbar’s inquiry, said : 

“Mr. Snitherson, sir! He did live 
here, sir. But he paid his board only 
this evening, and took all his things in a 
great hurry and left. He didn’t leave no 
address, sir—only said he was going 
away on business, and shouldn’t be back.” 

Digbar’s search for Snitherson had at 
least resulted in one discovery—there 
could be no doubt that he was the thief. - 

It was now a question of wire and 
train. The telegraph and railway might 
be so used possibly, as to stop him before 
he had disposed of all the funds; but 
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Digbar’s heart sank within him as he 
contemplated the prospect. 

The country is large, and ten thousand 
dollars. although too great asum for a 
young man just starting in business to 
lose, could readily be spent in detective 
fees, lawyer’s bills, travelling expenses, 
and the other demands which it might be 
necessary to meet in an attempt to recover 
it; and he had no second ten thousand to 
spend. 

Something had to be done, however; 
and the first movement that suggested 
itself was to drive to each railway station 
in the city, give a description of the miss- 
ing man to the proper persons there, and 
telegraph a similar one to each of the 
stations along the line. 

Snitherson’s unusually tall, thin figure, 
stooping shoulders and pitted face, made 
it, apparently, pretty easy to identify him, 
and there was some comfort in this reflec- 
tion; but it was with a heavy heart that 
Digbar flung himself into his cab, and 
told the driver to take him to the nearest 
station. 

He had not gone far when the query 
suggested itself to him, whether it was 
not better, after all, jto see a detective 
officer before doing anything else. 

Of course, detectives would be on the 
qui vive at any hour of the day or night, 
and very likely with the valuable informa- 
tion he could give them, would catch his 
man for him in a trice. 

The thought was encouraging, and he 
brightened up over it decidedly as he 
called to the driver to change his course 
and go to the main police office. 

Alas! That human hopes should be so 
easily stifled. 

The main police office, it is true, was 
opened, and showed, for that hour, a fair 
degree of active life. 

There were plenty of the ordinary 
policemen about—several of them awake 
and dressed ; and if Digbar had been a 
burglar in a penitential frame of mind, 
he could have had himself arrested and 
locked up with the utmost expedition—or 
if he had required help for suppressing 
a drunken brawl in a neighboring alley, 
he would have found it ready to hand. 

But the Mr. Bucket, the Sergeant Cuff, 
the preternaturally acute gentleman, who 
ought to have appeared, and after hearing 
the particulars, to have produced, in a 
business-like way, and without manifest- 





ing the least surprise, Snitherson, or at 
least, most startling and effectual means 
for his recovery, was not forthcoming. 

In his stead Digbar was referred to the 
police telegraph operator, who, after listen- 
ing with the utmost indifference to the 
account of the robbery, said, “there 
wasn’t no detective officers about at that 
time.” 

When pressed for information as to how 
and when they could be found, he said 
the best way was to call there between 
ten and eleven o’clock next morning. 

He deigned to listen to Digbar’s plan 
of sending out descriptions from the rail- 
way stations; and further condescended 
to say that “it wasn’t no good. Because 
them ‘snoozers’ as gits away with the 
cash, generally ‘stood in’ with somebody 
on the railroads, who would give the 
thing away.” 


Digbar was advised by this gentleman 


to go home and go to bed until morning, 
when he could see a detective, who would 


send out the descriptions in the regular ~ 


way—a highly edifvyiag arrangement, 
which gave the fugitive several hours 
extra start. 

Thoroughly disgusted with his police 
office experience, Digbar returned to his 
cab. He allowed himself, however, to be 
so far influenced by his last conversation, 
as to delay further proceedings until 
morning, when he determined to “ go over 
the river for a word or two of advice from 
the old man. That I want,” thought he, 
“and that is all he shall give me. I won't 
take more money from him, if I have to 
wait for Susie for three years.” With 
which doughty resolve he had himself 
driven home to get a little sleep. 





CuHapter III. 


Morning saw Digbar Gaugerbet on 
board an early boat. The ferry house, 
from which it started, served as a terminal 
station for a railroad, whose cars when 
ready to receive passengers stood in full 
view of the ferry boats. The trip across 
was a long one, consuming over fifteen 
minutes ; there was, however, little trouble 
in reaching the establishment of the elder 
Gaugerbet when once over; for it stood 
close to the ferry landing on its side of 
the river. Digbar had been obliged to 


walk pretty rapidly to catch his boat, | 


which moved off as he seated himself on 
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one of the outside seats in her stern. She 
was just getting fairly under way, when 
he saw a sight which made him wish for 
wings as eagerly as a sub-celestial being 
can wish for anything. 

There, walking quictly up to take his 
place on a train which had just backed 
in, was Snitherson. Digbar, who was one 
of those rare individuals who can dis- 
tinguish people by their backs, recognized 
him in an instant. In fact, it was this 
faculty of recognition by the figure and 
carriage that made him sure; for Snither- 
son was carefully disguised. He wore a 
rather heavy moustache, instead of the 
smooth face with which he had presented 
himself at the shop on the previous day; 
and more remarkable still, his face showed 
no trace of the ravages of small-pox, 
which had defaced it before, and he now 
appeared to have quite a good complexion. 
Hud Digbar met him face to face, he 
might have passed him unawares; but he 
had first caught sight of his back; and 
Susie's remark-about “one shoulder up 
and one shoulder down,’’. used in her 
highly unflattering but perfectly just 
criticism of the evening before, rose in 
his mind, to confirm what his first glance 
wld him was the case, that Snitherson 
and the ten thousand dollars were in 
full process of reversing the proceedings 
of Young Lochinvar, and about very 
shortly, if not checked, to go into “the 
West.” 

Digbar’s immediate impulse was to 
jump over and swim back, but the cur- 
rent was swift and the water full of 
broken ice, and it was perfectly plain that 
the attempt would have been futile. 

Could he possibly induce those in 
charge of the boat to return? If she kept 
on her course he was inevitably and irre- 
trievably doomed to stay aboard her for 
fifteen minutes. A large indicator in the 
depot showed that the train left in five. 
Further, that she made no stop before 
reaching a place ninety miles distant. 

His only chance was to have the boat 
brought back, and each stroke of het big 
beam was taking him further from his 
opportunity. How relentlessly that beam 
tse and fell, up and down, as the ferry- 
house dropped rapidly into distance—up 
and down, as he tore to the pilot-house— 
up and down, as he tried the pilot-house 
door and found it locked—up and down, 


4% he frantically appealed to the men - 


Von. cvi.—23. 





inside to open it—till he fairly scared one 
of them, in utter disregard of all rules and 
regulations, into doing so; and then up 
and down—up and down—incessantly 
and unmercifully, as he tried to make his 
case good, and get the boat turned. 

His first coherent observation was: 

“Men, I’ve been robbed!—the man 
who robbed me is on that train there !—in 
the depot!—I saw him! Turn your 
boat!—turn your boat, quick! and we 
can catch him yet. Turn your boat 
quick, I say, or we'll be too late!” 

Then, seeing a sort of half-stolid as- 
tonishment on the face of the men, but 
not the slightest movement in compliance 
with his demands, he went on stamping 
his foot. “Why don’t vou move! O! 
you needn’t be afraid you won’t be paid! 
[ll pay you for it—Ill pay you for it 
well—but move! move quick! or you'll 
never do it.” 

Up and down—up and down—beat 
the huge beam, as one of the men, with a 
grin, said: 

“How did ye come ter to let him git 
yer pocket-book, Mister? Guess you'll 
have to put it down to profit and loss, or 
else git out and walk.” 

They were making game of him—a 
terribly unsafe thing to do in his present 
mood, if his self-control had not been 
master of his superb strength. 

“ Pocket-book!” he broke out, “who 
said anything about a pocket-book? He 
robbed me, I tell you—of ten thousand 
dollars, stolen from my shop—Will you 
move or not?” 

The mention of the large sum of money 
made the men more respectfyl in their 
bearing; but the one who, up to this time, 
had been handling the wheel, and who 
appeared to be the chief of the two, now 
spoke, and with all the dogged obstinacy 
that could be thrown into words, said: 

“T ain’t takin’ no boat back, ye know— 
not with all them passengers on board 
(the boat was quite crowded.) I’m not 
gittin’ myself discharged, and into no 
lawsuit for neglect of duty—not for no 
man.” 

At this peint, another individual made 
his appearance, in the person of a loudly 
dressed, vulgar man, who bustled up to 
the pilot, and said: 

“ Pilot, what’s your orders about pass- 
engers in the wheel-house?” 

“There they are, sir,’ answered the 
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pilot, pointing to a card of rules and 
regulations, in which it was conspicu- 
ously set forth, that the wheel-house was 
to be kept inviolate from feet other than 
those appertaining to pilots, and one or 
two other privileged employeés. 

“Well, them’s plain orders, ain’t they ? 
Why don’t you foller ’em ?” 

Then, turning to Digbar, he said: 
“ Now, you’ve broke in here, and tried to 
get them men to neglect their duty—I’ve 
been hearin’ what you’re been sayin.’ — 
You want this ’ere boat took back to that 
ajr ferry, don’t you?” 

Digbar assented. 

“Well, I say she don’t go back, and 
that settles it!” 

Digbar’s hands had been itching to 
take hold of this worthy, ever since he be- 
gan speaking; but he choked down his 
choler with the reflection that he hadn’t 
time to chastise the fellow’s impertinence 
and catch Snitherson too, and that it was 
much the more important matter to catch 
Snitherson. He therefore started a re- 
monstrance. 

“What harm can it possibly do! 
pay—” 

“Tt ain’t no use talking no more about 
it. I say this here boat don’t go back, 
and she don’t go back; and that settles 
it!” 

Here the pilot sullenly remarked, 
“You seem to have a good bit to say 
about this boat. Who are you, anyhow?” 

The inquiry surprised Digbar, who 
supposed that such decided utterances 
must have come from some officer of the 
boat. The vulgar man settled the ques- 
tion of his identity in a slightly oblique 
statement. 

“Tt don’t make no difference who I 
am,” he said. “My name’s Daniel Pen- 
droagal, and I’m a director of this here 
ferry company; but it don't make no 
difference who I am. I say this here 
boat don’t go back, and she don’t go 
back ; and that settles it!” 

At this point a puff of smoke was seen 
above the now distant ferry-house. Then 
a locomotive bell was heard, and the 
train emerged. 

It was too late to return now, and Dig- 
bar,- after addressing a few observations 
to Mr. Pendroagal, which betrayed a sad 
want of proper respect for a personage so 
exalted in station as “a director of this 
here ferry eompany,”’ walked out of the 


Pil 





wheel-house and to the forward part of 
the boat, there to chafe until he could get 
ashore and telegraph the train. 


CHAPTER IV. , 


There was plenty of time to telegraph 
the train. It made no stop for more than 
two hours, and Digbar resolved to see his 
father before sending any message. 

A few rapid strides brought him to the 
main entrance of Gaugerbet & Co’s shops. 
This was guarded by a Cerberus in the 
shape of an Irishman who had lost an 
arm in the service of his firm, and had 
been promoted from laborer to gate 
keeper in consequence. 

“Mike, where’s father?” Digbar in- 
quired of this sentinel. 

“T think you'll find ‘im in the thurd 
shtory maysheen shop, ser. I seen ’im a 
goin’ in there on’y a bit ago wid his over- 
halls on,” was the reply. , 

To the third-story machine shop Digbar 
accordingly sped. It was a large room 
whose ceiling was alive with revolving 
wheels, or pulleys as they are technically 
called, and the belts and shafting that 
drove them. Neatness pervaded every 
corner of it. It was as clean as a fine 
clock. Long rows of benches, studded at 
regular intervals with large vises, |ined its 
sides, and its floor was covered with 
lathes, planing machines, and the other 
tools belonging to well-appointed shops 
of this sort: moving silently among them 
was a fine array of busy workmen. 

One of these, a wiry old man, clad in 
a suit of blue overalls, was standing ats 
vise, with a boy, whom he seemed to be 
showing how to file. 

His appearance was little different from 
that of the men about him, except that it 
might have been somewhat neater. 

He was the very essence of neatness. 
Grease spots and stains there were, no 
doubt, both on his overalls and hands, 
but his smooth-shaven face was as clean 
as a dandy’s, and even the soiled places, 
on his overalls had a look as if they had 
been put where they belonged, and were 
not more numerous than necessity re 
quired. 

The overalls themselves were in marked 
contrast to those of the boy, which looked 
as if they had been used to wipe out & 
tar-barrel. 
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Digbar stepped up to the old man, and 
touching him on the shoulder, said : 

“Father, I’ve come after that advice 
you pronsised me.” 

The elder Gaugerbet, who was some- 
what engrossed in adjusting a piece of 
iron he was about to file in the vise, rec- 
ognized his son’s voice, and answered 
without looking up: 

“Well, Diggy boy, Ill stand to my 
word. It shan’t cost you a cent. Just 
wait till I give this young idea here one 
or two points about how to slide a file 
straight, and then I'll talk to you.” 

Here he got the iron placed to his sat- 
isfaction, and looked up. One glance at 
his son’s face showed him that Digbar was 
in serious trouble. All trace of the ban- 
tering manner with which he liked to 
“rig” the boys, as he called it, fled at 
once, and it was with every appearance of 
the most affectionate solicitude that he 
exclaimed : 

“Why, my son, what’s the matter?” 
Then, as Digbar was about to answer, he 
stopped him. “Here! Come right over 
ty the counting-room, and [’ll talk to 
you,” he said, and led the way thither 
with an alacrity which showed how deep 
was the interest he felt in all that con- 
cerned his son. 

The counting-room abounded in divis- 
ions and sub-divisions. It was first railed 
of from the outside world. Then the 
lower order of clerks were railed from the 
upper order of clerks. Then there were 
desks and railings for the junior members 
of the firm, and a series of connecting 
rooms for the senior members of the firm; 
then an inner room, where two of Dig- 
bar's elder brothers, partners, and one 
younger one in training for a partner, 
were at work. And, last of all, with a 
waiting-room, an innermost apartment sa- 
ered to old Mr. Gaugerbet, the supreme 
dictator of the entire place. 

This gentleman, followed by Digbar, 
led the way rapidly through one after the 
other of these circles, and past the various 
degrees of clerkly aristocracy represented 
in them, 

_ lt was singular to watch the old man 
in his working-clothes stepping rapidly 
past some of the dignified specimens of 
the genus business homo in his office. 
Stranger still to hear him suppress one 
one of them, who was quite lordly in his 
&ppearance, and who said some one was 





waiting to see Mr. Gaugerbet on a matter 
of importance, with the remark: “I can’t 
help it; I can’t attend to it now. He 
must wait till I am through with my son.” 
And strangest of all, to see the magnifi- 
cent individual bow and vanish, in a 
highly deferential manner, from before the 
greasy one. 

When they arrived at the room occu- 
pied by Digbar’s brothers, old Mr. Gau- 
gerbet stopped, and after shutting the 
door, said : 

“Now, Digbar boy, what is it? Noth- 
ing you don’t want your brothers to hear, 
is it?” ; 

Digbar replied that it was not; and, 
after shaking hands with his older 
brothers, men of his own sturdy type, 
more matured, and nodding to the 
younger one, a lithe, slender youth, all 
steel springs and fire, the athlete and so- 
ciety man of the family, he proceeded to 
narrate his catastrophe. His brothers all 
stopped their work, and gathered round 
to listen. His father heard the account 
attentively and seriously, until Digbar be- 
gan about seeing Smitherson on the train: 
then he pricked up his ears, and his eyes 
began to dance; then, as Digbar gave the 
particulars about the time the train 
started, and where it ran, he broke into a 
broad grin. 

“ Robert,” said he, “go down and order 
out my horses.” 

One of the elder boys sped forth like a 
soldier obeying his general. 

“What is it, father?” said Digbar, 
whose spirits had risen as his father’s face 
brightened, and who began to see his 
money back in that encouraging grin 
which suffused his sire’s visage. 

The old man’s shrewd, wily look had 
all returned, and his face was brim-full 
of humor as he came up to Digbar, and 
placing his hands on his son’s shoulders, 
said, shaking his head slowly from side to 
side: ‘“ Where would you boys be without 
the old man?” then growing a trifle mere 
serious, he asked: “You're sure your 
man’s aboard that train, are you?” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it, 
sir! He was disguised, but I could al- 
most swear to him.” 

“You’re sure the train left the depot 
at 8.50?” 

“That I am positive about.” 

“Then, my boy, we'll eatch your bird 
for you before dinner. Henry, go tele 
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phone the C. C. and A. to get me a loco- 
motive ready at once, and keep it waiting 
till I come.” 

Elder brother the second proceeded to 
obey orders. 

“Dighar,” continued the commander- 
in-chief, who did not usually order his 
sons of the firm about in this peremptory 
manner, but who was quite stirred up and 
excited now, and. would have been 
promptly seconded by them at any time, 
especially in a family matter like this, 
“that train your friend is in crosses the 
river at a bridge further up stream. I 
happen to be a director in that road, and 
I pretty much own the C. C. and A. 
They don’t amount to much, either of 
them, and if I get your money back for 
you, it’ll be as much as they’ve ever done 
for me; but I guess they’re good for that 
much, anyhow. Georgy, go in to my 
desk and bring me a little white flag out 
of one of the pigeon-holes!” 

Georgy vanished, and forthwith re- 
turned with what is known as a director’s 
flag. If one of these flags is displayed to 
an engineer, he is bound on sight of it to 
stop his train. 

The boys now readily grasped their 
father’s plan. 

The C. C. and A. road ran for some 
distance on their side of the river, parallel 
with the other, which it finally crossed. 

With the locomotive Henry was order- 
ing, they would be able to speed along 
and reach the intersection before the train 
containing Snitherson. 

The director’s flag displayed to that 
train would stop it, and then all that re- 
mained was to identify their man and 
arrest him. 

“Shake, Diggy,” said George, holding 
out his hand to his brother. “ Father’s 
got the whole thing down fine. I con- 
gratulate you.” 

Then, as his brother gave him a hearty 
shake, in response to his congratulation, 
the youngster turned to his father and 
said : 

“T say, dad, I wouldn’t miss this racket 
for ducats! May I go along?” 

“I guess we've got room for you, 
Georgy,” answered his father, who had 
taken off his overalls and put on his coat, 
and was thereby astonishingly meta- 
morphosed, from a rather insignificant- 
looking mechanic to a business man of 
remarkably distinguished guise, with an 








unusually keen but not in the least vul- 
gar visage. 

In five minutes more, George, Digbar 
and Mr. Gaugerbet, were in the latter’s 
carriage. In fifteen, they had taken in 
another passenger, who had been picked 


up by Mr. Gaugerbet at an alderman’s . 


office. In eighteen, they had reached the 
locomotive—and in twenty they were 
aboard her and in full chase after the 
fugitive. 


CHAPTER Y. 


The track to the junction happened 
luckily to be clear, and the engineer, who 
was told what the trip was for, entered 
into the spirit of the affair, and bowled 
them along at a terrific rate. 

There was little talking done. The 
noise was so great that conversation could 
only be carried on by shouting, and the 
interest of the pursuit was absorbing 
enough to keep those concerned in it 
silent. 

So they sat still, holding on their hats, 
which were in continual peril of being 
whisked away by the breeze the swift 
motion was making, until the engineer 
pointed to a station ahead of them, where 
another track intersected theirs, and 
screamed : 

“That’s the junction, gentlemen! All 
in good time, too, I guess.” 

His conjecture proved to be quite cor- 
rect, as they ascertained from the statiou- 
master, on alighting. 

It would be some minutes yet, before 
their train would pass. The locomotive, 
was, therefore, backed off on a siding, and 
the plan arranged for seizing the fleeing 
elerk. 

It was decided that after the train had 
been flagged and stopped, the party 
should divide. Digbar was to board the 
forward car, and go through all the cars 
in succession, from front to rear, by which 
he would have the passengers facing him 
as he went. While he was doing this, 
the others were to watch outside, in case 


‘Snitherson should catch an inkling of 


the state of affairs, and bolt. By the 

time they had this all satistactorily set- 

tled, a whistle was heard, and presently 4 

locomotive hove in view. , 
Digbar stood on the track right i 

front of her, holding up the flag. 

she came, until it seemed as if she would 
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run him down. Then she gave two quick 
whistles and stopped—and in an instant 
Digbar was on board her, leaving his 
father to explain matters to the engineer. 

George went round to the rear of the 
train, ready to catch any one who should 
show a disposition to run in his direction 
—a proceeding which might have cost 
him his life, for before Digbar had half 
gone through the train, a huge fellow, 
over six feet high, jumped from one of the 
ears, vaulted over a fence at the side of 
the embankment, and struck across the 
fields at a run. 

George was after him like a flash, and 
being a remarkably fleet-footed young 
gentleman, was soon in front of his man, 
who tried to dodge once or twice, and 
then drew a huge, ugly-looking knife, and 
ran full at the boy, with the evident pur- 
pose of cutting him down. George stood 
his ground like a man, with the intention, 
as he afterward explained, of “dodging 
the knife and giving Mr. 8.,a poke under 
the ribs with his fist; but it would have 
gone very hard with the youngster, for 
Snitherson, although not a remarkably 
powerful man, had a tremendous advan- 
tage in his weapon, which he was just 
about to drive at George in a wicked 
way, When he felt himself grabbed from 
behind and both arms pinned to his sides 
by a hug like a bear’s. Digbar Gauger- 
bet had seized him—hard and fast-—and 
it would have taken much more of a man 
than Snitherson to have broken away 
from Digbar at any time, but especially 
when he had such excellent reasons for 
holding on as the present afforded. 

He tried it, however. He wriggled and 
twisted, struggled to use his knife, kicked, 
bit and worked his best to break away. 
He might as well have attempted to upset 
the side of a house. Digbar’s only fear 
appeared to be that his younger brother 
would interfere and be hurt. 

“Keep away, Georgy!” he shouted. 
“Keep away! I can manage him myself, 
and if you run in on us, you'll get cut.” 

Georgy, who would have considered 
himself disgraced for life if he had been 
anything but cool and easy under such 
gloriously exciting circumstances as these, 
and who knew just what his big brother 
could db when it came to matters of thew 
and sinew, gave answer which savored of 
all the recklessness of youth: 

“I have the greatest possible respect 








for your opinion in the matter, Diggy, 
and wouldn’t meddle with you for the 
world,” he said. “Up you go, Mr. Snith- 
erson, and down you come, sir!” he con- 
tinued—the latter remarks being given as 
a sort of vocal accompaniment to a semi- 
aerial movement which Digbar was caus- 
ing the tall clerk’s unwieldly body to make. 
It began with a pitch from behind, which 
sent Snitherson’s feet flying up in front 
of him, and ended in a thump which 
brought him down sitting on the ground. 
Then Digbar’s knee crept up over Snith- 
erson’s shoulder, and down Snitherson 
came on his back. Then the wrist of the 
hand that held the knife was pinned by a 
grip like a vise, and Digbar said, through 
his set teeth: 

“Now, Mr. Snitherson, I'll trouble you 
for that knife.” 

One vigorous twist brought it. Snith- 
erson’s hand loosened before Digbar’s 
energetic treatment, very much as if it 
had been a mechanical apparatus, worked 
by springs of which Digbar knew the 
secret—so little had it the power to give 
even the semblance of resistance to the 
strength by which it was assailed. Dig- 
bar, still keeping hold of the bookkeeper’s 
wrist with one hand, pitched the knife 
away with the other. Then he rose. 
Once on his feet, he gave Snitherson a 
pull which twitched him up standing. 

“You hound!” said Gaugerbet, point- 
ing to the knife. 

Snitherson made no direct reply, but 
turned to a knot of passengers which by 
this time had come up from the train, 
and appealed to them to know if he 
hadn’t a right to be told by what warrant 
he was assaulted. 

It was rather a weak and desperate 
effort to excite sympathy. The knife was 
evidence against him; and he would have 
accomplished little in his favor by ap- 
peals to the bystanders, even if old Mr. 
Gaugerbet had not effectually settled the 
question by producing, in the person of 
the man picked up at the alderman’s 
office, a constable, with a regular warrant 
for the arrest of the thief. 

All that remained now was to return, 
and the locomotive was again brought 
into requisition. On the way back it 
transpired that Mr. Snitherson’s present 
appearance was more natural than the 
one he had heretofore worn. 

He must always have meditated rob- 
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bery, for the old small-pox marks had 
been a counterfeit, so skillful that no one 
had discovered the cheat. Of course, 
after he had rubbed them off, it would be 
impossible to identify him by any de- 
scription which gave them as a salient 
point; and it was almost certain that 
every description would do this. His 
mustache, too, was real. It had a wonder- 
fully strong growth, and showed a phe- 
nomenal development for one night. 





Altogether the Gaugerbets had reason 


to congratulate themselves on rescuing | 


the missing funds, which were recovered 
intact from a remarkably adroit thief. 
On arriving at Gaugerbet & Co’s., another 
incident occurred. 

It may be remembered that before 
Digbar had told his story, old Mr. Gau- | 
gerbet had been informed that he had a 
caller on a matter of importance. This 
proved to be none other than Daniel 
Pendroagal, Esq., the ferry company 
director, who wanted Mr. Gaugerbet for 
his vote, influence, and if possible a loan 
of money for the corporation, and who 
had waited for them all this time. 

When he saw Digbar and learnt who 
he was, the mighty Pendroagal collapsed, 
and seemed to have hardly breath enough 
left to gasp. He had really done noth- 
ing, though, but what he believed his 
duty, and had done that in the only way 
his narrow and rather brutal mind could 
conceive as effective. 

Digbar, who was always good-natured, 
and who was particularly benevolent now 





| him of the clerk who took care of his em- 


over the recovery of his money, appre 
ciated these facts, and when Pendroagal 
had rallied enough to make a clumsy 
attempt at an apology, it was graciously 
received, and he was set at his ease, or ag . 
nearly so as his highly-bewildered facul- 
ties would allow. Whether he met with 
a marked success on his mission to Mr, 
Gaugerbet is another matter, and on this 
we are not prepared to speak. The old 
gentleman was apt to be severe on people 
who offended his children. And s0 it 
came about that he never heard of the 
cloud that had arisen in the horizon of 
Susie Tanzon’s love, until it had passed 
away almost as soon as it appeared. 

At times, however, when a question of 
opinion as to characters arises between 
her and her lover, she is heard to remind 


ployer’s interests as if they were his own. 

Digbar calls this a forlorn old news- 
paper joke; but Mrs. Tanzon can testily 
that he certainly used the phrase im 
praising Snitherson on the night of the 
robbery, and if he offered such a fair 
target for stale wit, who can blame Susie 
for taking an occasional shot? 

Whether they are married yet or not 
we cannot say—we have not, up to this 
time, received wedding-cards; but we 
venture to presume that Digbar still 
crosses the river sometimes for a word 
or two of advice from the old mas, and 
are fully assured that it has never yet 
cost him a cent. 

CHARLES W. F Rost. 





DISSOLUTION. 


“T will close my eyes, and dream,” 
The good man faintly said. 

And his children standing near, 
Whispered, “He is dead !” 


“No,” he said, “I dream and dream, 
And seem to glide away ; 

My dreams are restful, peaceful dreams, 
That bring a glorious day.” 





Then he closed his eyes again, 

And whispered, “ Hark ! the song! 
Sweet, oh sweet, is the refrain 

That on the breeze is borne.” 


Then his loved ones standing by, 
Closely watching, said : 
“He is sleeping—hush !””—but to the sky 
His soul from earth had fled. 
Ema L. Ciapp. 
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CuaPpter VII. 


A NEW STAR. 


The winter sun shone brightly in among 
the flowering plants that made a little 
summer garden in the pleasant windows 
of the breakfast room at Sylvan Terrace. 

It was the morning following Mrs. Ray- 
Clymer’s reception; but in spite of the 
fact that the coffee had veen offering up 
its incense in delicious aroma from the 
silver urn for several minutes, and the 
cuckoo clock had sometime since chimed 
the breakfast hour, the master of the es- 
tablishment had not yet made his appear- 
ance. 

“We won’t wait any longer for John, 
Auntie,” said Grace at length, leaving the 
blossoms among whose leaves her fingers 
had been deftly at work, and seating her- 
self before the cups and saucers. “He 
cannot stand dissipation as well as 
I, and, I dare say, needs the morning 
sleep, which shall not be disturbed. Poor 
fellow, he did look so pale and tired last 
night when we got home, and he was un- 
usually quiet all the way over. Do you 
think John looks well of late, Aunt 
Gra’?” 

“Well? Why yes, as well as most men 
do under the circumstances—the cirecum- 
stances of his present work, I mean, my 
dear,” added Mrs. Beaumont quickly, in 
answer to Grace’s puzzled glance, “he 
does seem to be very much engaged with 
it, don’t he; but do tell me how you were 
pleased last evening? Was the a 
well attended? Who was the lion? for 
Mrs. Ray-Clymer always contrives to have 
some celebrity present, I am told.” 

“The lion happened to be a lioness,” 
laughed Grace, “or perhaps I ought to 
say instead, a painter, as that is surely a 
more appropriate animal by which to des- 
ignate an artist.” 

“A lioness, a painter, a girl artist ; now 
Iam interested! Who is she? ‘Tell me 
all about her,” inquired Mrs. Beaumont, 
eagerly. 

“She is a friend and protégé of Mr. 
Rayburn’s, and a niece of Mrs. Clymer’s 
not full fledged as yet, but by dint of hard 
study and diligent application she hopes 
to be able to soar in the realms as a bird 
of genius. ‘A creature of capabilities and 





promise’ | some one pronounced her last. 
evening.’ 

“What is her name? Where is she 
from? Has any one ever heard of her 
Has she given more than the promise of 
wings for such flight?” came the deluge 
of curious questions. 

“Why, Aunt Gra’! you are as eager to 
know all about her, without having seen 
her, as were they all who beheld her last 
evening. I will reply to your inquiries 
in order,” and Grace put down her knife 
and fork, and playfully counted on her 
fingers as she continued. 

“What is her name? Miss Powell. 
Where is she from? Somewhere in the 
state. As to her performances in the ar- 
tistic arena—or sky—you see I am floun- 
dering about in my metaphors—I believe 
she has done one or two wonderful little 
‘bits’ and has hopes, dreams, aspirations 
to accomplish something grand and great, 
Mr. Rayburn is warm in his praise.” 

“Powell? Powell?” repeated Mrs. 
Beaumont ; “why, Grace, surely that was 
the name of the people John boarded with 
up eountry.” 

“Was it? yes, I believe it was. I won- 
der if she is of the same family?—he did 
not speak of it. He appeared impressed 
with her looks however, for when he first 
saw her he looked quite startled.” 

“Why, has she beauty as well as ge- 
nius?” 

“No, I do not think she can be called 
really beautiful ; but somehow she creates 
that impression; she has capabilities for 
beauty, perhaps, and those, combined with 
a certain grace of manner, and a strong, 
magnetic power of presence, assert the 
fact of her being handsome. You remem- 
ber Emerson says somewhere that, ‘ There 
are manners which make a similar im- 
pression unto beauty.’ I think John ise 
great admirer of beauty in women, don’t 
you, Aunt Gra’?” Grace asked earnestly 
in conclusion. 

Mrs. Beaumont’s arched brows con- 
tracted with something not unlike the 
shadow of a frown, as she replied care- 
fully : 

“All men are foolish enough to be 
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struck with a pretty face. I think John, 
however, looks deeper than mere surface ; 
the beauty of character, of intrinsic 
worth, would attract him more. John is 
« man who would not care for the woman 
he loved to be the cynosure of all eyes: 
she would have to be the bright particu- 
lar star upon his horizon alone. John 
Hall will never marry beauty. His choice 
will be a woman who will reign a queen 
in the kingdom of home.” 

“ But, auntie, you are giving eloquent 
answer beyond the purport of my ques- 
tion,” exclaimed Grace, warmly, “I did 
not want to know what sort of a wife John 
will select, I merely said I thought him 
an ardent admirer of beauty; as for Mr. 
Rayburn, he appeared perfectly delighted 
to bask in the bright presence of his pro- 
tégé, so she must possess the beauty, you 
see, that artists admire!” 

“T have my suspicions that Mr. Ray- 
burn would also prefer a wife who would 
do more than look pretty,” replied Aunt 
Gra, nodding her gray puffs with an air 
of wisdom. 

“Well, I dare say Miss Powell can do 
all sorts of beautiful things too; ah, there 
is John’s step on the stairs. Supposing 
we make believe we have just sat down ; 
men don’t like to eat solus. Now be sure 
and pass your cup up again. or he will 
see through our ruse.” 

“Good morning. Am I so late?” 
with a penitent look from the clock to 
the ladies. “I beg pardon, but I heard 
no rising bell, and I must have slept 
soundly through the ting-a-ling of the 
breakfast summons. I hope you have 
not waited,” and John glanced at the 
partially-filled plates before his aunt and 
cousin. 

“We have been nibbling in order to 
get up the appetite which your presence 
will no doubt bring at once,” answered 
Mrs. Beaumont, gayly. “ But do sit down 
at once, John, and tell me about this Miss 
Powell, with the account of whose debut 
Grace has whetted my woman’s curiosity.” 

John Hall seated himself obediently, 
and after tasting his coffee, replied: 

“ Miss Powell? Miss Powell is—Grace, 


how were you pleased with Miss Powell?” 
Mrs. Beaumont’s eyebrows expressed 
surprise as well as curiosity, at the abrupt 
ending of his description of the lady in 
question, 
answered : 


and Grace smiled as_ she 








“T think every one in the room last 
evening agreed that she certainly looked 
to perfection the character in which she 
made her debut, ‘the Sleeping Beauty ’—I 


did not mention auntie that we had 
tableaux, and Miss Powell’s first appear- 
ance was in character.” 

“The Sleeping Beauty! very modest of 
her, I am sure,” said Mrs. Beaumont, 
dryly. 

“You are correct there Mrs. Beau- 
mont, for it could have been with no 
other than a modest acceptance of the 
part assigned her that Miss Powell as- 
sumed that role; she is the most simple, 
and unaffected, and modest of women, I as- 
sure you.” John’s tone was warm, and the 
ladies glanced at one another as Grace 
asked : 

“Why, do you know her, John? 
you ever met her before last night?” 

“Oh yes, did I not tell you ?—she is the 
daughter of the Mr. Powell with whom I 


Had 


boarded while in the vicinity of Valley 


Mills last autumn.” 

“There! I said it was the same name, 
Grace,” exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont, nod- 
ding her head vigorously across the table. 

“She certainly has not the appearance 
or manner of a woman who would put 
herself forward in any unbecoming man- 
ner: I was very much pleased with her, 
John—so much so that Mr. Rayburn is 
going to take me to call upon her.” 

“But why should Mr. Rayburn take 
you, my dear, if your cousin is so well ac- 
quainted with the lady?” 

“Because I asked him to, for one 
reason, and because she is a protégé of 
his, for another.” 

“Who said that—pray?” asked John, 
looking up from the morning paper which 
he had just opened. 

“Oh, several people; I was told by one, 
that it was he who had discovered this 
gem of purest ray serene, and that at his 
urgent importuning the jewel had been 
brought to the city’s lapidary—in other 
words his studio—for proper cutting: 
Another said, Mr. Rayburn had found 
the flower blushing unseen, and wasting 
its sweetness, genius, and so forth, and he 
had taken upon himself to transplant it 
to his garden of art: I assure you, every 
one who spoke of Miss Powell was as 
poetical as they were rapturous, in their 
romancing 
Beauty,’” 
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“And 


you may add, as incorrect,” 
curtly answered John from behind his 
paper. 

“Why, isn’t she Mr. Rayburn’s dis- 
covery?” asked Grace, “as an artist, I 
mean of course—the fact of her being 
Mrs. Clymer’s niece would no doubt’ have 
brought her into society finally.” 

“Discovery!” echoed Mrs. Beaumont, 
“why, you speak of her as though she was 
a new star, about which there seems to be 
as much uncertainty as to who saw her 
first, as there was over the moons of 
Mars!” 

“Guy met the lady last summer, while 
in the country sketching, precisely as I 
did last autumn, while doing the same 
thing, sketching. I don’t know that 
that, constitutes either of us as her ‘ dis- 
eoverer.’ Miss Powell has come to Syl- 
vania to pursue her studies in art, which 
idea was suggested to her long before she 
made the acquaintance of either of us. 
Mr. Rayburn, whose pupil she now is, 
will doubtless feel a warm interest in her 
success, as I do myself: but I do not 
think his or my claim upon her is any 
stronger than that of friendly interest. 
Protégé, bah!” and John went back to 
his paper. 

“Late hours evidently do not agree 
with John any more; he no doubt was 
accustomed to retire very early while in 
the country, and feels his loss of sleep. 
Cross, isn’t he?” said Mrs. Beaumont, 
following Grace over to the window. 

“Qh no, only a little provoked at the 
stupid gossip of society; it seems natural 
enough, however, for them all to have 
romanced over Miss Powell: she looks 
like a heroine.” 

“Yes? And you know my dear, a story 
never loses in the telling; but it is not 
always right to blame the teller exactly 
either. It is a little difficult sometimes to 
repeat an anecdote, conversation, or piece 
of gossip verbatim ; one gives it as it 
sounds to them; pitched in the key in 
which their ear receives the tone, or 
colored with the ray of light in which 
their eyes beheld the object. It is not 
always wilful perversion on the part ot 
the story teller to change the original 
plot, and so with this ‘Sleeping Beauty’ 
for the heroine; what more natural than 
that a romance, with a prince in it, should 
be the outgrowth!” 

“Yes, that is just it Aunt Gra’; you 





always see thifgs charitably, because you 
possess a generous dower of that virtue 
yourself. But look at my calla—isn’t she 
going to crown herself royally?” and 
Grace caressed with loving touch the long 
green leaves and folded buds of the lily. 

“Flowers have something almost hu- 
man in them,” she continued, stooping 
down over her plants. “I believe they: 
actually know I love them—see them look 
up at me! I have a fancy, auntie, that 
when I die, I would like to be just 
wrapped round in some white grave 
clothes, and buried in the bare ground, 
without being shut in between boards; 
then, I would like to have flowers planted 
above me, morning glories and lilies and 
roses, that I might literally blossom into 
remembrance.” 

“You remind me of a curious thing I 
remember hearing when a child,” said 
Mrs. Beaumont reflectively. “An old 
gentleman friend of my grangfather’s 
was very fond of an old oak tree that 
grew upon his estate: it had been planted 
by one of his ancestors, and was a very 
monarch of trees. It grew old with him, 
and with him fell into the sere and yellow 
leaf of decay: he mourned it as a iriend, 
and when very ill, he asked that he might 
be buried beside it, when the time should 
come that he must be laid away. ‘We 
will die together,’ he said. His wish was 
fulfilled, but strange to say, not long after 
his death the oak tree seemed to wake 
with new life and vigor; it put forth green 
branches and leaves, and instead of dying, 
was changed into a flourishing and hardy 
old oak.” 

“What lively subject are you two dis- 
cussing so animatedly over there?” now 
asked John, leaving the table and joining 
the ladies. 

“Grace was talking of how she would 
like to be buried,” gravely replied Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

“Well, that is jolly, certainly! What 
started that idea? Too much talk, or too 
little sleep last night ?” 

“No, I feel perfectly refreshed ; I was 
only expressing my Christian idea of death 
—resurrection, and immortality. You 
know in the catacombs at Rome, upon the 
graves of the early Christians ‘sleep’ is 
the only expression used to tell the state 
in which those are who lie beneath. “Jn 
Jesu, Paulus dormit;’ “In Jesu, Maria 
dormit,” are the words upon the tombs 
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of some Paul or Mary who died ages ago. 
I was just telling Aunt Gra that I would 
like to sleep under flowers;” and Grace 
sang lightly “ under the daisies, under the 
daisies.” 

“For better than life, with two hearts entranged, 

Is a lone grave starred with daisies.” 

“The Greeks were gloomier in their idea 
of death,” said John, breaking off a dead 
branch of geranium as he spoke. “ With 
them, death was synonymous with annihi- 
lation, and it is to the Greeks that we owe 
the architecture displayed above and upon 
some of our graves: a shattered column, a 
broken lily, an unstrung harp. There is 
no beautiful consolation in the thought of 
the life to come, in such decorations. I 
would never select such monuments.” 

“Grace thinks that she would prefer 
the Lord Lovel style of decoration,” and 
Mrs. Beaumont sang out in a sweet little 
old-fashioned voice: 

“ And outeof her bosom there grew a red rose 
And out of her lover’s a brier—rier, rier. 
They grew and they grew to the church steeple 

top 
Until they could grow no higher. 
And there they twined in a true lovers’ knot 
For all true lovers to admire—ire—ire. 
For all true lovers t’ admire.” 

“But I'd rather see the roses on the 
cheeks,” said John, playfully making an 
attempt to put a couple on the brown face 
beside him ; “come, let’s change the doletul 
subject. When are you going to call upon 
Miss Powell, Grace?” 

“Whatever evening Mr. Rayburn 
selects, as she will be engaged through the 
day. Shall you call too, John?” 

“Oh yes, it is what I ought to do; the 
family were very kind to me. I think 
you will like Miss Tamzine, Grace, she 
is a thoroughly nice girl.” 

“Tamzine! what a very ugly name!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beaumont. 

“TI don’t think so” returned Grace, “it 
sounds strong, and I feel sure I shall like 
the girl who bears it—oh John, please 
wait a moment,” as her cousin walked out 
into the hall for his coat and hat, “I will 
get you my book for renewal at the 
library,” and Grace ran quickly up 
stairs. 

“Protégé or no protégé, romantic or 
unromantic, Guy Rayburn isn’t thinking 
of falling in love with his pupil just yet; 
that I can assure you of, John Hall,” said 
Mrs. Beaumont very earnestly, as John 
entered the breakfast room again. 





“Why! what do you know about it, 
pray?” asked John, with a smile upon his 
handsome face. 

“Know! I havn’t had my eyes open 
for naught for the past few weeks: if it is 
love that has made Mr. Rayburn so dis- 
trait and melancholy for the last month 
or so, the arrow has been shot nearer 
home,” and Mrs. Beaumont lifted her 
eyes from her work, and looked very 
mysterious indeed. 

“Why, what—” began John again. 

“Hush—she don’t dream of such a 
thing yet; but I wont say how much 
longer she will remain ignorant,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Beaumont, with her finger 
upon her lip, as Grace came tripping down 
stairs with her book. 

“There, I guess I’ve given him an im- 
petus now,” thought the old lady gleefully, 
as the two cousins started for the door to 
gether,” “there is nothing like a little 
wholesome harmless jealousy to urge on a 
sluggish love affair! 
sure of his prize: if he can only be made 
to believe some one else wants it, the 
pleasure of possession is enhanced in a 
man’s mind: I guess he will worry a little 
bit now, then he will plump out ask 
Grace to set the day, and it will all be 
settled beautifully.” 

And having thus given a new and sud- 
den start, as she imagined, to the slow 
gait in which John Hall was travelling 
matrimonially, she admired the couple 
from the window, and sat down in a con- 
tented and happy frame of mind to her 
beloved crewels. 


CuHapTer VIII. 





SHADOWS. 


Calls were duly exchanged between 
Miss Hall and Miss Powell, and the aec- 
quaintance soon promised to ripen into a 
sincere friendship. 

Unlike in appearance and character, 
and somewhat unlike in tastes, they seemed 
nevertheless to have a peculiar aftinity for 
one another. 

They were true counterparts, differing 
in order to correspond. 

What was weak and womanly and lov- 
able in Grace, met with what was strong 
and protecting and receptive in the n& 
ture of ‘Tamzine. 

Grace admired Tamzine’s courage and 


John is entirely too- 
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genius: Tamzine enjoyed Grace’s quiet 
little home-making talent, and wondered 
pleasantly at her deft manipulation of 
the needle and, the dust-brush, and her 
comprehension of the mysterious formulz 
of the cook-book. Grace was some half 
dozen years Tamzine’s senior, but she 
really appeared the younger of the two 
women; there was so much dependence 
of character in the one, and so great an 
independence in the other. Grace looked 
no older than her friend, for she was 
youthful in appearance, while Tamzine was 
what people called a mature-looking girl. 
“T never liked to do that sort of work, 
and you may therefore ithagine what a trial 
I have been to my mother all my lite; 
she is a real womanly woman, while I al- 
ways was an odd, eccentric girl.” 
Thomasine made this remark one even- 
ing after her first afternoon tea-taking at 
John Hall’s house. John had _ been 
obliged to drive out of town, to be 
gone all day, on some business with 
Mr. Rayburn, and had said he would 
bring Guy home with him for the 
evening. Grace thought she would pre- 
pare a pleasant surprise for them both on 
their return, so she dispatched a little note 


to Tamzine, asking her to come over to. 


“make a Sorosis of three over a five 
o'clock tea,” and added she need not fear 
to trouble John about going home with 
her, as Mr. Rayburn would see her home 
by the light of the moon. 

The girl had accepted the cordial invi- 
tation with a feeling of pleasure. It 
seemed very delightful to be able to go to 
see Grace Hall and Mrs. Beaumont in 
this informal manner—they were so differ- 
ent from the majority of the people she 
met at her aunt’s, and she liked Grace ex- 
ceedingly. 

The three were sitting under the stu- 
dent lamp; Grace embroidering some 
Christmas work, and Mrs. Beaumont, as 
usual, ten fingers deep in her wools and 
worsteds. Tamzine sat idly watching 
the two, with a kind of curious, hungry 
gaze. She could not understand the de- 
votion they put into their needlework. 

“But that is because you are an artist,” 
answered Grace, looking up from her silks 
into Tamzine’s earnest face, “you em- 
broider now with your brush instead of a 
needle.” 

“Am I an artist? I sometimes wonder 
if I am really anything.” 





“Ah, but you are going to be, some- 
thing famous ; Mr. Rayburn said so, and 
he ought to know,” replied Mrs. Beau- 
mont, from her pile of canvas and 
crewels, 

“Mr. Rayburn praises me into think- 
ing and hoping so sometimes, and others 
flatter me into believing that I possess a 
littie talent; but—” and Tamzine half 
sighed as the thought just then crossed 
her mind that among all her many friends, 
John Hall alone was the only one who 
had never said any encouraging word to 
her in her new career. 

“ But you surely must have felt the di- 
vine afflatus in your own heart, Tam- 
zine, or you would not have chosen art as 
your vocation,” said Grace, encourag- 
ingly. 

“Yes, Grace, I have; but may it not 
have been but a spark that, instead of 
kindling an undying flame, may only 
serve to illuminate for a moment my dar- 
ing ignorance, and then perish—leaving 
ashes! I get dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress at times: I would like to go to Rome 
to study—I think I could do something 
there.” And the girl’s dark eyes fairly 
glowed now. 

“But perhaps you will go some day; 
you should prepare yourself first, how- 
ever,-shouldn’t you?” asked Grace, tim- 
idly. 

“Oh yes, I must be patient and work 
first,” she answered with an effort, “ there 
is so much to learn, so much! and I want 
to know everything and paint my master- 
piece at once! Don’t mind my mood; I 
have dark days sometimes. I try to per- 
suade myself it is highly artistic to feel 
thus, while perhaps I am only homesick,” 
and Tamzine smiled wearily. 

“There, Grace! I told you those muf- 
fins were not as light as usual, and now 
see the heavy effect they are having on 
Miss Powell’s spirits,’ said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, gayly. 

“Well then, supposing you raise our 
spirits, if I didn’t the muffins, auntie, and 
give us some enlivening music.” 

“Does Mrs. Beaumont play?’ asked 
Tamzine in surprise. 

“ Indeed she does, exquisitely too!—and 
be sure and watch her hands while she is 
playing, and I will tell you a pretty little 
incident connected with them.” 

“Oh Grace, do not relate that foolish 
affair! A little episode of my youth, Miss 
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Powell, which Grace insists upon repeat- 
ing to everybody,” explained the old lady 
with a pardonable flush of pride. 

“ Ah, but I am most curious to hear it 
now; do please tell me, Grace,” urged 
Tamzine, as Mrs. Beaumont walked over 
to the piano to look over her music. 

“ Aunt Gra’, you will please play—La 
Muette de Portici for a few moments—en 
tableau at least—while I relate this little 
prelude. Once upon a time, Tamzine, 
when auntie was a charming young girl 
of seventeen, she was stopping with a 
party of friends at a large hotel in the 
Catskills: the house was crowded with 
summer boarders, and among the notables 
was an old German Baron. One rainy 
morning a group of ladies and gentlemen 
were sitting in the parlor around the 
piano, listening to Aunt Gra’s pretty play- 
ing ; presently the old Baron entered the 
room, and walked over toward the instru- 
ment, where he stood entranced. Sonata, 
Caprice, Nocturne, came dripping as it 
were from Aunt Gra’s white fingers; at last 
she dashed off with a wild exciting valse 
of Strauss’, and as the last rippling run 
broke into a chord of finale, the old gen- 
tleman came closer and caught up both 
the little warm hands, saying: 

“ Forgive me, but I cannot help to do 
it!” and kissed them both reverently. 
Now, was not that a pretty compliment, 
from a man too, who knew about music. 
For it was discovered afterward, that he 
was a composer of some note!” 

“Tt was, indeed,” cried Tamzine, 
“you surely ought not to refuse to allow 
Grace to tell that pretty incident, Mrs. 
Beaumont.” 

“ Well I, think she does tell it, whether 
I allow her or not,” laughed Mrs. Beau- 
mont. 

“ And are you musical, also—you play? 
or do you sing, Grace?” 

“1? Oh no, I neither ‘tum-tum’ nor 
‘hum hum.’ I am ‘hum-drum,’ | guess; 
at least I am only a listener when it comes 
to music.” 

“T think Grace rather prides herself 
upon not being able to ‘do’ anything, 
Miss Powell. She never took to accom- 
plishments, much to her mother’s and my 
chargin: she always preferred housekeep- 
ing; but she has made that a fine art: 
her puddings are poems, and her stitches 
‘songs without words.’ Now Grace, what 

shall I give you?” and Mrs. Beaumont 





ran over the keys with a light, delicate, 
though masterly touch. 

“Give us a Mosaic, please auntie; 
‘bits’ of the masters, which she sets to- 
gether in a string of melody for my 
especial pleasure,” explained Grace. 

“ A piece of Vandalism that I am sure 
the masters would ery out at, had they 
the power,” said Aunt Gra’, over her 
shoulder. Then she began, and with a 
graceful, crisp, tender touch produced in 
an original medley arrangement scraps of 
exquisite strains, an Andante from one 
Sonata, an Allegro from another, a 
measure of German song, a bit of Italian 
Bravura, and lastly dropped into the 
gentle Traiimerei. As the last notes of 
the dream-song softly died away, a rapid 
rattle of wheels was heard outside, and 
presently John Hall and Guy Rayburn, 
cold and shivering from their ride, entered 
the warm, cheerful, lighted room. 

A flush of genuine pleasure dyed John 


Hall’s pale face when he saw Tamizine- 


Powell seated under his roof as his guest. 
A singular feeling swept over him for the 
moment—one of those curious waves of 
thought from the sea of inner conscious- 
ness, bringing with it a strange remem- 
brance of having somewhere, ages ago, 
seen Tamzine Powell seated in that very 
seat, and looking up at him with that 
very expression ; but— 

“Tam glad to see you, Miss Powell; I 
hope you are quite well.” 

That was all he found to say, in spite 
of the sensation he felt of having known 
her intimately centuries ago! 

“We heard the ‘ Triiumerei’ outside; 
but I had no idea we should find the 
Sleeping Beauty inside,” said Guy, 2 2s he 
shook hands warmly with his pupil. 

“ How was it you did not mention the 
pleasure in store for me, John? The antici- 
pation of having three charming ladies to 
welcome two cross, tired men, would have 
made us livelier companions. We haven't 
spoken a word for the last half hour, I 
assure you.” 

“But you must explain the reason for 
that: we could not agree upon the merits 
of my steed, and as I held the reins, Guy 
concluded silence would be golden,” said 
John, laughing. 

“Miss Grace.” said Guy seriously, “ if 
I were you I should protest strongly 
against John’s buying that vicious-luoking 
white horse that he is enamored of, down 
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at the stables. She has a trick of throw- 
ing back her ears and running at the 
slightest provocation, and if he isn’t on 
his guard she will do something wicked 
one of these days.” 

“ John, I protest against the purchase 
of the white horse,” said Grace, in a mock 
solumn tone, and putting on a very stern 
expression. 

“ But you have not told me yet, why I 
was not forewarned of this bewildering 
assemblage of youth, beauty, genius 
and—” 

“ Don’t dare to say ‘age,’ Mr. Rayburn; 
you may count me in as passée, that don’t 
sound quite so dreadful,” interrupted Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

“T did not mention Miss Powell’s being 
here because I did not know it myself; 
our surprise is mutual,” replied John. 

“And quite as complete as I intended 
it to be,” said Grace, who had enjoyed 
their astonishment. 

A delightful evening of conversation, 
reading and music followed, and all too 
soon the little prompter-on the mantel 
peremptorily rang out it’s eleven clear 
warnings of the flight of time. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Tamzine, starting up 
in alarm as she heard the hour, “how 
forgetful of me! I had no idea it was so 
late. ‘For the happy there is no time’ 
and I assure you I have been very happy 
indeed, the whole half holiday;” and she 
rose to take her leave. 

“ But you are not Cinderella, as well as 
the Sleeping Beauty, Miss Powell. Surely 
your clothes will not turn into rags, even 
if you are not home before the clock 
strikes again ; and even if you should lose 
your slipper, perhaps some Prince will 


find it, and then you can go to Rome, you - 


know ” said Mrs. Beaumont in a half 


whisper, as Grace brought in Tamzine’s | 


cloak and helped wrap her. 

“T want to be ‘Goody Two-shoes’ how- 
ever, Mrs. Beaumont, and like an obedient, 
nice little girl be home at the hour pro- 
mised my aunt,” replied Tamzine, wind- 
ing a warm crimson scarf about her head 
and throat. 

“You look more like Red Riding-hood 
just now,” said Grace. 

“No inferences, it you please, Miss 
Grace! I being the one who is to accom- 
pany Miss Powell through the woods, or 
ai least over the river, resent the imputa- 
tin,’ and Mr. Rayburn pretended to pull 





away at his moustache with a savage 
ferocity. 

“Good night, Mrs. Beaumont,” said 
Tamzine, “I thank you for your beauti- 
ful music. Grace, I have enjoyed my visit 
so very much that I shall want to ‘come 
again, as you so kindly urge. Mr. Hall, 
I hope you will find Hiram a good boy: 
he has written me a wildly-delighted let- 
ter over your invitation to spend the 
holidays here, and I have prepared Mrs. 
Beaumont and your cousin to find him, 
just what he is, a good-hearted, rough, 
country boy.” 

Pleasant good nights were exchanged 
all round, and then Tamzine and Guy 
went down the street together. 

“T hope we have not lost the last car; 
it is too cold for you to waik far,” said 
Guy, looking down the avenue. 

“Qh no it is not, I assure you; I would 
like to chase our shadows, a part of the 
way at least—see how plainly they are out- 
lined,” said Tamzine, pointing down 
toward the two dark figures that lay be- 
fore them upon the flag pavement which 
the moon silvered for background. 

“ Would you really? Well we can walk 
as far as the bridge—by that time a car 
will have overtaken us; but ‘ chasing 
shadows’ is not always so pleasant an oc- 
cupation Miss Powell; I think upon the 
whole, that I would rather pursue a sub- 
stance,” and Guy drew the hand within 
his arm a trifle closer. 

“A substance can be elusive also,” 
replied Tamzine, gathering her cloak 
around her throat with the hand he sought 
to detain with his speech. “See ‘how sweet 
the moonlight sleeps upon the bank’” she 
quoted looking over toward the outerside 
of the river where a part of the park lay 
in the variegated light and shade of the 
beautiful night. 

“ Yes, and-apropés of shadows, in such 
a night did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the 
dew and saw the lion’s shadow—not the 
wolf’s, you remark, Miss Powell” said 
Guy with emphasis. 

“TI think we are both growing a little 
luny, dont you?” laughed Tamzine; “you 
know the moon is said to have a curious 
effect ‘ at the full’ upon some brains.” 

“ Being of the feminine gender, I dare - 
say she does drive men mad, ‘the moon, 
the inconstant moon,’” he apostrophized. 

“That is an unjust accusation, Mr. 
Rayburn; the moon is not ‘ inconstant,’ she 
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merely assumes the privilege of her sex, 
and is variable, ‘/a donna e mobile; and let 
me whisper to you, her object in that is 
but to please and charm. ‘ Variety is the 
spice of life,’ and so Madame Luna is by 
turns coy with her bright smiles, giving 
at times only a slender curve of her lips, 
then, growing gradually more luminous, 
until at last, in a full, glowing abandon, 
she pours the glory of her beauty down 
upon lovers.” 

“You ought to have said that to John 
Hall, Miss Powell; he would put it in a 
poem. I might paint it, to be sure; ‘A 
New Endymion’—I think I might find a 
woman’s face to put in the moon; I am 
sure I know one whose smiles are as chary 
and as difficult to read, and she is not—” 

“ Does Mr. Hall write poems?” quickly 
interrupted Tamzine. 

“He writes anything and everything, 
and all well. Some of his poems have 
been highly praised and well received. If 
John were to paint the picture, I imagine 
he would have a true and unchanging 
woman’s face to put in his moon, Miss 
Powell,” said Guy, in a confidential and 
earnest tone. 

Tamzine looked up inquiringly, but 
did not speak, and Guy continued: 

“TI suspect that John’s house will have 
a mistress shortly ; I suppose I ought to 
use the contraction and say a Mrs. A 
Mrs. John Hall, in fact.” 

“Ts Mr. Hall going to be married ?” 
asked Tamzine now. Somehow, she 
found it not easy to put the question; but 
she felt it was expected of her, and she 
did it. 

“T cannot say how soon, but from some 
chance conversation with Mrs, Beaumont 
not long since, I understood that John and 
his cousin Grace were in love with one 
another, and of course a wedding will be 
the effect of such a cause.” 

“She will make him a happy home,” 
rczlied Tamzine after a short pause; 
“Grace is a sweet, true, womanly woman 
—she will make the ideal wife.” 

“Yes, I agree with you, Miss Powell, a 
man ought to be considered supremely 
blest who could call such a home and 
such a wife his own,” said Guy, involun- 
‘ tarily lifting his hat in honor of such a 
woman, “but you shiver, you are cold. 
How inconsiderate of me not to see that 
we were walking too far—but here is the 
car, we will ride the rest of the way.” 





“I believe I am tired; perhaps I am 
moonstruck,” said Tamzine, smiling wear- 
ily as they entered the car; and indeed 
she looked so pale and was so quiet 
the rest of the ride, that Mr. Rayburn 
was quite energetic in his condemnation 
of his thoughtlessness, and left her at her 
aunt’s door with repeated .and profuse 
apologies for his carelessness. 


CHapTerR IX. 





SUB LUNA. 

“ We have had a most delightful after- 
noon, John; I do wish you could have 
heard those two girls’ merry tongues run,” 
said Mrs. Beaumont, as the door closed 
upon their guests. 

“To say nothing of Aunt Gra’s triangle 
accompaniment,” cried Grace, “but truly, 
we have enjoyed the day, and I think 
Tamzine did too. It happened to be one 


of her ‘shady days;’ I think she is & 


trifle homesick. She spoke of her mother 
and little brother and home, with a sad- 
ness unusual to her, and she seemed dis- 
couraged over her progress, and she 
says—” 

“She wants to go to Rome to study,” 
interrupted Mrs. Beaumont; “do you know, 
John, I think the girl is inordinately am- 
bitious? I should not at all be surprised 
to hear of her marrying some wealthy 
man, for the sole reason that with his for- 
tune she might attain the height of her 
desire—go to Rome and study! ” 

The recollection of a faint whisper he 
had heard of Simon Blur’s interest in, 
and attention to Mrs. Clymer’s niece, 
caused John to frown as he replied : 

“A woman like Miss Powell would 
hardly sacrifice herself in that way.” 

“But she isn’t a woman, she is an 
artist, you know; and I have heard you 
say yourself, John, that the two natures 
are antagonistic, the stronger finally kill- 
ing the weaker—and Miss Powell’s love 
for her vocation is intense and powerful.” 

“But auntie! Tamzine would not 
sell herself! That a nature like hers is 
capable of self-sacrifice I firmly believe, 
but surely not of degradation! and be- 
sides, Tamzine would demand more 
than a fortune in her husband; he must 
sympatize in her aspirations, as well as 
assist her toward them—and,” added 
Grace with a smile, “I imagine I know 
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just such a one, not a hundred miles 
away, who would like to play Prince to 
the Sleeping Beauty.” 

John turned to look with quick ques- 
tioning glance at his cousin. 

“ Don’t you think, John, that Mr. Ray- 
burn is very much interested in his pupil? 
I think he would like to lay claim to his 
‘discovery!’” and Grace looked very 
wise in her suspicion. 

“ Nothing of the kind, my dear, Grace,” 
said Mrs. Beaumont, quickly; “nothing 
of the kind; you are altogether mistaken, 
I can read that sort of affair much more 
readily than you can—where is your ex- 
perience pray? I assure you Mr. Ray- 
burn feels a teacher’s interest in his pupil, 
no more: his heart is not touched in that 


quarter. Come, it is time we were all 
asleep,’ and she started toward the 
stairs. 


“T am going outside for a smoke,” said 
John, putting on his coat; “don’t wait up 
for me Grace. Good night,’ and he 
moved toward the door. 

“Why don’t you go out for a walk too, 
Grace? I will throw down your wraps.” 

“Shall I go with you, John?” asked 
Grace. 

“It is too cold: you had best not,” 
briefly replied John, buttoning up his 
coat. 

“Yes, I think I had ‘ best not’ too, 
auntie,” and Grace followed Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who was shaking her head in a 
puzzled state of mind as she went on up 
the stairs. 

John closed the door after him, and 
whistled for Gyp; then, choosing a con- 
trary direction from that in which his 
friends had gone in their walk toward the 
city, he strolled on up the street. Before 
him lay the long, pretty village, like a 
street with its walls of gardens and cot- 
tages. The rows of trees and shrubs that 
lined the walks, were bathed in an inun- 
dation of the silvery light of the moon 
that swam through a sea of clear blue 
sky overhead. The distant river gleamed 
like a narrow white ribbon, and the 
taller trees in the dusky woods that 
marked the country road further on, 
stood out like silhouettes. 

Gyp bounded on ahead of his com- 
panion, sniffing at every gateway, and 
oarking “good evening” to any wide- 
awake dog who happened to be up. John 
walked slowly after, his eyes upon Gyp’s 





gyrating shadow ahead of him, and his 
thoughts upon his friends and guests be- 
hind. 
“The two natures are antagonistic; the 
stronger finally overcoming the weaker,” 
they were his own words certainly that 
Mrs. Beaumont had used in her argu- 
ment. He remembered well having said 
them, when holding forth his theories and 
beliefs concerning women artists. They 
came back to him now with a new force. 
Which would triumph in the case of this 
girl, whose dual character seemed to hold 
a strong and strange attraction for him? 
Would the ambitious artist spirit within 
her conquer all the other softer womanly 
affections, and, stifling all the noblest vir- 
tues, prompt her to give herself to the man 
who could best help her on and up the 
road to fame! ~ 

That she was not quite satisfied or 
happy, he had noted for some time; she 
doubtless longed and hoped for a wider 
range than that which circumstances con- 
trolled for her now. Would the riches 
of this man, whose name had been coupled 
with hers, tempt her to sacrifice herself! 

But there were depths of tenderness in 
her woman’s heart as well; these too he 
had seen and studied in his intercourse 
with her during his life at her home. 
She had a rare womanly nature underly- 
ing the artist; in the conflict that would 
ensue between them, which would rise the 
stronger ? 

In his profession, John Hall had fre- 
quently been thrown with women whose 
utter lack of femininity in their love 
and ardor for a struggle after the artistic 
life, had made him shrink from admiring 
them — women who wrote touching 
poems to “the little ones,” and allowed 
their own to suffer for lack of motherly 
care; women who with their pens drew 
powerful pictures of heroic heroines and 
dutiful wives, and in their own lives and 
homes were weak and unworthy. 

Like Pygmalion, he had become dis- 
gusted with his fellow-women workers in 
the field of art, in all its spheres; and like 
Pygmalion, when the divine passion 
should enter his being, he would pray” 
that she whom he loved might become a 
woman. 

“Almighty gods! if all we mortals want, 

If all we can require, be yours to grant, 


Make this fair statue mine— 
Give me the likeness of my ivory maid!” 
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Pygmalion’s appeal flashed through his 
mind as a picture of Tamzine renoun- 
cing all her womanly attributes for an ar- 
tist’s career rose vividly before him. And 
then a hot flush mounted to his brow, as 
he suddenly bethought himself of what 
this warm feeling toward the girl might 
mean! 

It was not love, came the protesting 
answer to his own accusation—it could not 
be love! Pshaw! he should know surely 
without questioning himself, if he were in 
love with a woman. And as he walked 
quicker on his way, he tossed his cigar 
into the road with a gesture of indigna- 
tion at the assumption of his own 
thoughts. 

Notwithstanding his thirty years, John 
Hall was still something of a boy in af- 
fairs of the heart. To be sure, he had seen 
women he greatly admired and thoroughly 
liked ; but, as to love, he was still ignorant 
of the passion. 

“ven supposing it were love,” he con- 
tinued, arguing the case as a purely imag- 
inary one in his mind. “Even supposing 
it were love, had he the ‘sympathetic soul,’ 
which Grace had pronounced indispen- 
sable for the man who should be the lover 
of Tamzine Powell? Decidedly not. He 
could never sympathize with a woman 
who would worship art above her hus- 
band. He would share no throne with an- 
ether king in her heart. He alone must 
reign over her undivided affection. 

Grace had said Guy Rayburn possessed 
this rare sympathy—but Mrs. Beaumont 
knew where his heart was interested, if 
Grace did not. No, Guy was not in love 
with Miss Powell, and even if he was— 

Another cigar was rejected now, with 
such vehemence that Gyp barked furi- 
ously at. the shower of sparks that rained 
down among the stones on the roadside. 

If Guy should marry Grace, what a 
pleasant life they would make. Grace was 
the very sort of a woman to make Guy 
happy ; gentle and affectionate in dispo- 
sition, and with a high and correct appre- 
ciation of Guy’s capabilities. Yes, they 
would make an ideal couple. 

At one time he had thought Mrs. Beau- 
mont rather favored his paying court to 
Grace, and he remembered with a smile, 
now, that he had even given serious thought 
himself to the ridiculous idea. 

“Grace is a very lovable girl, John,” 
Mrs. Beaumont would say to him over and 





over again; and he had really tried at one 
time to think of her as such, in a literal 
sense. But now! 

The poet has well defined pity as akin 
to love; the relationship, then, if no 
more, should prohibit all thoughts of 
marriage based on such feeling alone. 
It is true, pity may waken love, of 
a certain weak nature; but there will 
ever be a sad underlying, a tender so- 
licitude, or looking down upon the object 
which has thus roused love. If he had 
married his cousin Grace, he knew now 
that it would not have been love which 
prompted him to make her his wife! 

Orion was slowly sloping far down the 
west, and Jupiter and Saturn, dim 
shadowy planets in the wee sma’ hours of 
morning sky, when John finally whistled 
to Gyp to retrace his tracks, and together 
they turned their weary feet homeward. 


Crhaprer X. 
TANGLED. \ 

Just before the holidays, a very happy- 
looking boy in a somewhat countrified 
suit of new clothes, was on his way to the 
city with a very bulging carpet-bag of the 
old-fashioned kind—and a_ mysterious 
wooden box with holes in it, which he 
carefully guarded and examined from 
time to time. The contents of that box 
had been procured with considerable 
trouble; but in the young traveller's es- 
timation, nothing could be too good for 
the person to whom it was to be consigned. 

It was Hiram’s first outing. 

The pleasure of his company was not 
often requested anywhere; but Mr. Hall, 
true to his promise, had sent him a letter 
in a particularly big envelope all to him- 
self, naming the day before Christmas eve 
for his arrival, and inviting him to the 
city for a week. 

Immediately on the receipt of it, Hiram 
went off to the barn and stood on his hexd 
privately and confidentially, as a reliet to 
his overcharged feelings; and then he set 
down and thought about it with some 
misgivings. 

Mr. Hall was a first-rate feller—he 
could live with him easy enough—but 
there were women-folks in the house; two 
of ’em—for didn’t both send him a mes 
sage to say that they were looking tor 
him? Cne of ’em was an old lady, too— 
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she said so herself; and he ’sposed she 
was like them fixy-lookin’ old ladies at the 
summer boardin’-house, with their hair all 
frizzed and little caps with pink and red 
bows on. -And she would say to him, 
perhaps, ‘Boy, don’t set my teeth on edge,’ 
when she hadn’t got none likely of her 
own—the way Aunt Clymer did, last sum- 
mer—or, * Boy, you put my nerves all in 
a flutter.’ But he guessed, after all, that 
Mr. Hall wouldn’t let him be worried 
much: and anyhow, he was just good 
enough to eat. 

“No wood to split, and no chores to do, 
for a whole week—and lots of things to 
xe, and noend of books to read—Jiminy !” 
said he with enthusiasm, just as the con- 
ductor bent over, smiling, and took his 
ticket out of his hand. 

Hiram does not appear in a particularly 
amiable and unselfish light; he was de- 
cidedly a boy in the rough, and needed 
much carving and polishing before he 
could be hewn into an acceptable shape ; 
but his fancy for John Hall was already 
improving him. He was afraid though, 
that Tam might be almost too “stuck up” 
by this time; for her letters home chroni- 
cled most of the things that happened, and 
he knew that she mingled with fine city 
people, and that she just had to string a 
few rhymes together to get a $10 bill at 
any time. 

“Easy enough,” Hiram declared ; and 
seated himself at the same pleasing task, 
quite confident that his ideas would flow 
with the ink. ‘Hang it!’ exclaimed the 
would-be poet, half an hqur later, with a 
feeling of sympathy for the patient hens ; 
and after another futile attempt, he gave 
up trying. He felt quite sure that he 
tould do some acceptable work for the 
“Burglars’ Times’’—but he had promised 
Mr. Hall to avoid that sheet as he would 
poison, and he meant to keep his word. 

Tam’s $10, however, was still a solitary 
greenback, for even she did not find that 
poetry could be written at any time; and 
“The Fringed Gentian” had not yet had a 
successor. She was somewhat bewildered, 
of late; her aunt was not so sympathetic 
’s she had expected—she cultivated art 
because it was fashionable, but she had no 
teal love for it—and Tamzine was the 
subject of many tirades in which her duty 
establish herself advantageously, w hii 
the had the opportunity, was more than 
hinted at. 


VoL. cv111.—24. 





The girl was indignant; and, one day, 
she declared herself quite unexpectedly : 

“Aunt Clymer, I have not yet been 
asked to marry any one—bnt if you allude 
to Mr. Blur, my answer is ready. Inde- 
pendently of any other ccnsiderations, I 
could not possibly find any congeniality 
in a.man who buys his pictures by the 
yard—it is quite a by-word among the 
artists, when a painting is extra large, 
that it is already sold to Simon Blur.” 

“ And what matier is it,” asks the aunt, 
“how he buys them, so that he is able to 
buy them at all? Let me tell you, made- 
moiselle, that it is a much rarer gift to be 
able to purchase a picture at its proper 
valuation than to be able to paint it; and 
Mr. Blur is an exceptionally rich man, 
who can give you every advantage. He 
is your one chance of going to Rome, and 
I advise you not toscorn it. As his wife, 
you can devote yourself to art—for to do 
this requires money and leisure; but as 
Guy Rayburn’s wife”’— 

“Aunt Serena!” interrupted Tamzine, 
with flaming cheeks. “You are going 
entirely too far. I have no intention of 
being Guy Rayburn’s wife.” 

“JT have heard such things before,” re- 
plied the elder lady, coolly, “and unless » 
you have some such intention, you will do 
well to discourage his frequent visits.” 

“But he has been very kind to me,” 
murmured her niece, more embarrassed 
than she had ever been before, “ and I find 
his instructions and suggestions a very 
great help. Iam really indebted to Mr. Ray- 
burn for my first stepsin art. lam quitesure, 
too, that he understands me, and knows 
I am only grateful. I do not believe—” 

She was about to add, “that he thinks 
of anything further.” But could she con- 
scientiously do so now? 

Her aunt was regarding her with a 
slightly mocking smile; and unable to 
assume an indifference which she did nut 
feel, Tamzine withdrew herself from an 
unpleasant interview, and went to a large, 
sunny room at the top of the house, where 
the solitary occupant always seemed 
pleased at her coming. He manifested 
this pleasure only by a childish smile ; 
and his white hair and red face seemed 
strangely at variance. This was Mrs. 
Clymer’s husband—once the successful 
merchant, but now the helpless paralytic, 
with the vacant mind of a child to carry 
his burden of threescore years and ten. 
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Tamzine was’ particularly kind to 
the old man, who sat there day after day 
in the same sunny window, never stirring 
from his chair, and not seeming to notice 
the change of seasons, apparently without 
the least consciousness of any change in 
himself; the girl’s bright smile and gen- 
tle tone seemed to attract him. She made 
it a rule to spend a little while every day 
with her uncle, who always gazed wist- 
fully after her retreating figure, but did 
not speak. 

To-day, looking at this wreck of man- 
hood, it seemed to her a strong lesson on 
the fallacy of worldly ambition; and she 
shuddered to think of herself tied to 
Simon Blur, perhaps—and instead of 
studying art, ministering to his imbecile 
helplessness. 

Grace Hall was always popular with 
boys. She had a knack of getting at 
their sympathies, of drawing out their 
best parts, that bound them to her at 
onee; and as soon as Hiram heard her 
pleasant voice with its sincere welcoming 
tones upon his arrival, and felt the in- 
‘fluence of her bright smile later, he was 
quite satisfied that he had found a friend. 

Nor was dear Aunt Gra’ so very terri- 
ble, either. Her white hands and dainty 
ways frightened the country boy a little 
at first; but she looked very kindly on 
him, and completely won his heart at 
dinner-time. The awkward, embarrassed 
visitor had refused a second supply of 
dessert, wanting it badly all the while; 
and Mrs. Beaumont said, with happy 
tact, “I never was a boy, my dear, but I 
am sure that boys always like sweet 
things,” as she put a generous “helping ” 
on his plate. 

But oh, that astonishing box! The 
look of proud delight and expectation 
with which the sliding lid was pushed back 
to display a small hedgehog, curled up 
like a prickly ball in one corner, was in- 
describable ; and the faces of the specta- 
tors were no less a study. 

“T caught him a-purpose for you,”*said 
Hiram, addressing his particular friend, 
“made the trap, and set it lots o’ times 
afore he walked into it. Shouldn’t got 
him now if it hadn’t been such a mild 
season—porkypines, you see, ain’t fond 0’ 
takin’ walks in cold weather. Ain’t hea 
beauty, though?” 

John’s moustache was twisted in a very 
peculiar fashion, and he scarcely dared to 





glance at Aunt Gra’, who had not been 
able quite to repress a little shriek. 

“He is certainly a great curiosity,” said 
he presently, “I am trying to think where 
I shall keep him, and what I shall give 
him to eat.”’ 

“Milk,” responded Hiram promptly, 
“he'll swaller a quart in no time; and 
when he gets big, he’ll clear out all your 
mice for you.” 

“When he gets big!” The idea was ap- 
palling. At present, however, he did not 
seem disposed to leave his box; and Hi- 
ram, constituting himself nurse and 
keeper during his stay, carried the novel 
pet off with him to his room. 

“ What a dreadful present!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Beaumont in horror; “he could not 
possibly have brought a worse thing.” 

“Oh, yes, auntie,” replied John cheer- 
fully, “he might have brought a rattle- 
snake.” 

Perhaps the porcupine was sensitive, 
and read a cold welcome in the faces 
around him—perhaps the change did not 
agree with him—for he was found, next 
morning, dead in his box ; and his consid- 
erate demise solved at once the knotty 
problem of what was to be done with hin, 
Hiram, however, was deeply mortified at 
what seemed to him such ill-timed and 
unwarrantable action on the part of his 
captive ; and he assured Mr. Hall that he 
would catch him another as soon as he 
possibly could. 

The visitor was not at all difficult to 
entertain, for he was contented at apy 
time with a book, which he would place on 
the floor, and then sprawi beside it to enjoy 
it thoroughly ; and there were exhaustless 
mines of boy literature in the house, 
which fully occupied al] his quiet moments. 

Christmas was made a delightful day 
for Hiram, to whom it was quite a revela 
tion—and who found the tvol-chest with 
which his friend presented him a mest 
valuable acquisition. He had shown 
considerable mechanical skill, and Mr. 
Hall wisely endeavored to develop what- 
ever of good there was in him. The 
fairy extravaganza to which he was taken 
in the evening filled his cup of enjoyment 
quite full, and brought back all his old 
desire to take up his quarters permanently 
with his entertainer. 

“You said you’d be my brother,” said 
the boy somewhat reproachfully, “ but you 
ain’t—not in real earnest.” 
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“T will be, some day,” answered John, 
only half removing his attention from the 
bouvk before him, “when you have done as 
you promised me and studied hard, and 
made a man of yourself, so that I can be 
proud of you.” 

“All right,” was the reply, the speaker 
being quite confident of his ability to per- 
form jis part of the agreement. 

That same afternoon Hiram went to see 
his sister—whom he found busy with her 
drawing apparatus. She was getting on 
wonderfully, and delighting her. teachers 
with her progress; but Hiram, who 
thought that drawing always meant mak- 
ing pictures, and not ‘old faces and things,’ 
saw very little to admire in these funda- 
mentary efforts. But Tam was not ‘stuck 
up'— she was just the same old Tam as 
ever; although her youthful crit®& ac- 
knowledged to himself that she looked 
wonderfully pretty in the ‘queer fixins’ 
she wore now. 

“Well,” said Tamzine, after a pause, 
“how do you and Mr. Hall get on?” 

“First-rate,” replied the boy with his 
hands in his pockets—he fancied that it 
gave him a lordly air, “he likes me just as 
if I was his brother—says he’s goin’ to be 
my brother, some day, in earnest.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed his 
sister, with crimson cheeks, “how dare he 
say such a thing!” 

“Qh, come, now,” remarked Hiram 
soothingly —“don’t fly off the handle, 
Tam; if he’s my brother; I ’spose he’ll be 
yours, too, so you needn’t git jealous. I'll 
speak to him about it.” ' 

But Tam ordered him in such peremp- 
tory fashion never to say a word about 
her to Mr. Hail, that the boy was forced 
to promise obedience—though wondering 
much at the ‘queerness of women-folks.’ 
Ah! Hiram, the answer to that mystery 
lies between the closed lips of the sphinx. 

Guy Rayburn came in, and stood 
watching the progress of his protégée, 
while the conversation naturally dritted 
into a channel that made it high-Dutch 
to a boy of thirteen, and Hiram left them 
in disgust. 

“Such geese as they are!” he muttered, 
“bet Tam’s goin’ to marry him. Wish | 
could marry Mr. Hall; I’d have to stay 
with him then.” 

Mr. Rayburn was always “the artist 
feller” with Hiram. His nervous, pre- 
occupied way did not attract the boy like 











the healthy, magnetic nature of John 
Hall; and after the fashion of ignorance 
generally, what he didn’t understand he 
had a contempt for. The artist had never 
made a companion of him as John had— 
never walked with his arm over his shoul- 
der, or pitched into him in single combat— 
had never discovered that his reading was 
of the frightfully sensational order, and 
that his aim in life was to run away. ‘Fo 
Guy, he was an idle, lounging boy, and a 
disagreeable, objectionable one at that; 
but to be endured and propitiated, if 
possible, for his sister’s sake. 

Hiram, however. was by no means 
grateful for the endurance, and was not 
quick to recognize the attempts at pre- 
pitiation ; he held very independent views 
in regard to the good opinion of his fel- 
low creatures, and could not be called, on 
the whole, a very lovable youth. 

With all his imperfections on his head, 
he now returned to John Hall, and in- 
formed him that “he guessed Tam was 
goin’ to marry Mr. Rayburn.” 

“It is time enough to say that,” was 
the stern reply, “when you are told so. 
A great many gentlemen like to talk to 
your sister whom she has no intention of 
marrying.” 

“But they are so awful thick,” per- 
sisted the boy, “and he looks at her this 
way ”—Hiram’s imitation of the look 
nearly sent John into convulsions—“ and 
then he chews his moustache, and Tam 
acts as if what he didn’t know wasn’t 
worth knowin’. Gracious! I'm glad J 
ain’t a girl.” 

Why did the absurd words, “ act as if 
what he didn’t know wasn’t worth knowin’,” 
keep repeating themselves in John’s men- 
tal ear? That was just it, this mania for 
art swallowed up everything else; and 
Caliban himself would probably appear 
charming if he carried palette and easel. 





CHaPpTrerR XI. 
‘ ARABESQUES. 


The deserted couple in Mrs. Clymer’s 
sitting-room did not appear particularly 
dejected at losing Hiram; but Miss Pow- 
ell looked dissatisfied with things gener- 
ally, as she exclaimed: 

“Tt is such very slow work—I hoped to 
do better in the time.” 

“ Better?” repeated the artist, “why, 
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you have done wonders in the time! be- 
fore long, you will be having a picture in 
the exhibition that will put us old experi- 
enced daubers nowhere.” 

“Mr. Rayburn,” said Tamzine, fix- 
ing a pair of very serious eyes upon his 
face, “when you first saw me, I was a dis- 
trict school teacher, with dim longings for 
what I never hoped to attain. Accident 
revealed this to you ; and you have kindly 
led me on step by step, until I am almost 
frightened at my own boldness. I have 
more misgivings now than I had before I 
knew anything of art—and I ask you, as 
an unprejudiced looker-on, to tell me if 
I have not made a mistake ?” 

“Tam not an unprejudiced looker-on,” 
replied Guy, with such a depth of passion 
in his tone that the girl trembled, “but I 
know that you have not made a mistake. 
I feel very sure that it is in you to bea 
great artist. Shall we not help each 
other, Tamzine? Can we not have one 
studio, and show the world what a true 
marriage is—where heart not only marries 
heart, but mind is wedded to mind?” 

“ Don’t,” said the girl, pale and fright- 
ened, with a gesture as though she would 
push him from her, “I had not thought 
of this—it is so sudden—” 

“Pardon me,” he said, recovering him- 
self by a strong effort, “I have been too 
abrupt—but you will think of it, Tam- 
zine? Remember that it is all of life to 
me—lI believe now that I have loved you 
since I first saw you. And remember, 
too, what we can be to each other.” 

“Why could you not go on as we 
were?” she asked, a little impatiently ; 
“you have been so kind, but—” 

“But you could not possibly think of 
me in any other light than as a teacher? 
I will not take that answer now, Tam- 
zine; you will come to my rooms to- 
morrow, with Hiram, as you promised, 
and then I shal! ask a favor of you.” 

“Do not ask too much,” was the half- 
inaudible reply. 

But Guy was gone without any cere- 
monious leave-taking—in fact, without 
any leave-taking at all; but he was not 
aware of it. His one idea was to have 
his modest apartments in order for the 

rand review of the morrow; and had it 

n at all practical, he would have had 
the worthy woman who ‘tidied him up,’ 
as she expressed it, from day to day, in at 
once to do to-morrow’s work in advance. 





The artist had so many little things to 
tuke out and arrange—things that came 
in mysterious velvet-lined boxes—that it 
was wonderful where he stowed them all. 

But stowing was one of his gifts; and 
the two tiny rooms attached to his studio, 
that served him for all the purposes of 
existence, were curiosities in the way of 
prettiness, comfort, and economy of space. 

The closet of a bedroom opened into a 
somewhat larger closet of a parlor; and 
this, for a man, was furnished and ar- 
ranged with a great deal of taste. His 
friends, to be sure, were somewhat given 
to telling him that the latter was all 
chimney-piece; but Guy stoutly insisted 
that this was the first requisite, and that 
the room should be built on to it. It was 
a beautiful piece of old carved oak, which 
he hadepicked up in Flanders at a merely 
nominal price, and three scenes from the 
Prodigal Son were carved on it in bold 
relief. 

Two beautiful Pompeiian jars, and 
some crystal goblets and flagons, were 
flanked on the mantle-shelf by smaller 
articles of bric-a-brac, each one a study 
in its way; and the artist’s passion for 
beauty and harmony was shown in 
the rich, subdued coloring of carpet and 
draperies—the heavy table cover, “a 
cloth of woven crimson, gold, and colors,” 
from which “broad, golden fringe upon 
the carpet lies,’ and the open fire of 
blazing wood, before which was spread a 
genuine tiger-skin. The sofa, or divan, 
was a sort of Moorish arrangement piled 
with cushions that were covered with 
arabesques of the favorite “crimson, gold, 
and colors;” a great sleepy hollow of a 
chair, with the same rich covering, had 
for a footstool a soft cushion with golden 
tassels placed invitingly before it; and 
there were books, papers, and pictures 
everywhere. A pair of tall silver candle- 
sticks, each on an ebony bracket, supported 
candles that showed generous use; and 
this was one of the artist’s extravagances 
—he would read by no other light. 

“Do you like it?” he asked of Tam- 
zine, as he saw a sudden light, like that 
of recognition, in her eyes. 


“Like it?” she repeated. “I seem to 


know it—I have seen it all before in 
dreams, I think.” 

He flushed with pleasure—no praise 
could possibly be sweeter; and he said in 
a low tone: “You are thinking, perhaps, 
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of St. Agnes’ eve. No picture of a room 

ever took such hold upon me as that— 

where so much is implied, and so little 

really said. My ideas of coloring are 

taken from Madeline’s chamber; but I 

could not quite accomplish the 

“Casement high and triple-arched, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruit and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked winges ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings.’”’ 

“Tt is beautiful,” murmured the lis- 
tener. She knew it well; for the daintiest 
possible edition of the picture-poem, with 
exquisite illustrations, had been the artist’s 
Christmas offering to herself. 

“Wish Jd seen that tiger,” muttered 
Hiram, who felt that time was being 
wasted. 

“ What tiger?” The two started sud- 
denly with an unpleasant sensation. 

“Why the feller that wore the fur 
coat down there by the fire. Did you 
kill him, Mr. Rayburn?” 

“T believe I helped,” replied Guy, who 
really had shown superhuman courage 
on the occasion, and who was at heart 
not a little proud of his trophy. 

“Bully for you!” shouted the boy en- 
thusiastically, and regarding the artist 
with considerably more respect than 
hitherto. He had risen wonderfully in 
his estimation. 

Tamzine wisely left her young rela- 
tive to act out himself, as any other 
course would only have ruffled her own 
equanimity, without improving Hiram in 
the least. Mr. Rayburn smiled in the 
most friendly manner on his unconven- 
tional visitor, as he drew forth from a 
book-cuse drawer a large portfolio, saying: 

“You will find the tiger’s portrait there, 
and some other things that you may like 
to look at.” 

It was a series of sketches, like a jour- 
nal, of the artist’s adventures and ex peri- 
ences in foreign lands; and Hiram found 
it almost as exciting as the “ Burglar’s 
Times.” 

He looked up, though, after a while, 
With some interest, at what Mr. Ravburn 
was showing Tam, while his sister stood 
with downcast eyes, and a lovely flicker- 
ing color on her cheek. Guy had gath- 





ered up some curious mementoes for a 
bachelor and a Bohemiam—things that 
women delight in—because they pleased 
his sense of beauty ; and one of the first 
articles displayed to the girl’s wondering 
eyes was an exquisite dress of black thread 
lace. 

“Surely,” said Tamzine, with a smile, 
“you could have no possible use for this.” 

“TI bought it,” was the laughing reply, 
“for my wife. I knew, you see, that if I 
was to have a wife of my youth, she was 
then living somewhere upon earth, and in 
all probability was in total destitution of 
a black lace dress.” 

It was a curious fancy certainly, she 
thought ; but the sheer, cobwebby texture, 
with its delicate tracery of leaves and 
flowers, pleased her like a poem. 

When the boxes were opened, and a 
lovely set of pale pink coral, that seemed to 
have caught the hue of sea-shells and the 
fading tints of crimson sunsets on the 
water, was placed before her, the country 
girl felt a very womanly throb of admira- 
tion and half envy. 

“These go with the black dress,” ob- 
served the entertainer, who was watching 
her narrowly ; “ will not that be a perfect 
toilette?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply, “ but the 
wearer should be perfect, too.” 

“I do not care about that,” said he, 
quickly, “and she would be perfect to me. 
She should be rather tall, and not too 
thin, with a clear paleness that the pink 
wiil relieve.” 

Tamzine was anything but pale now, 
as she turned hastily away from the treas- 
ures. They began to look almost like 
bribes. 

There were bracelets and necklace of 
deeper coral, in great round, finely-cut 
beads, each bead finished by a smaller 
golden one on either side, and the whole 
linked together by almost invisible chains. 
Two exquisite bracelets of Moorish work 
were yellow gold, fine and flexible, like 
thinnest wire, and strongly twisted in a 
many-stranded rope. There were cameos, 
too, beautifully cut and mounted ; crosses 
of onyx and pearl, of coral and silver, of 
amethyst and turquoise, and great ropes 
ot Roman pearls. 

“Tt was a pleasure to eollect these,” 
said Guy. “They cost comparatively 
little when I bought them some years ago, 
‘and they make a very nice stuck to set 
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up housekeeping, or matrimony—Stop 
a moment, please,” as Tamzine was 
turning away; “I have not shown you a 
ring which I like very much, and of which 
I particularly desire your opinion. See, 
the little casket opens with a peculiar 
spring.” 

A heavy band of gold with a pansy of 
amethyst in the middle—in the centre of 
the flower a diamond of the finest water, 
glittering like a dew-drop. 

“It is the most beautiful ring I ever 
saw !”’ said the girl, enthusiastically. 

“You will wear it?” whispered Guy ; 
“that is the favor I have to ask.” 

Tamzine stood irresolute; the color 
burned brightly in her cheek. 

“T cannot wear it, Mr. Rayburn—yet,” 
she said, at length, “I will keep it for 
you, perhaps.” 

“As you please,” he replied, in a dis- 
appointed tone. “I feared it was ask- 
ing too much. Take it, it is for you; 
wear it, shut it up, throw it away if you 
like. But some day, perhaps—” 

“Yes, some day,” she said, hastily, as 
her hand closed upon the box: she did 
not want her brother to see it. - 

“Now, Hiram,” 'said Mr. Rayburn, 
hospitably, “let me see if I cannot pro- 
duce something that will interest you. 
Do you like foreign sweetmeats?” 

Hiram needed no second bidding to 
draw up to the table, where some tempt- 
ing confections were set out in glittering 
dishes. 

“T will play ‘Porphyro,’’ 
the artist, gayly, when 
“<«He from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 

With jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 

And ancient syrups tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon.’ 
“T cannot heap them though 
“*Qn golden dishes, and in baskets bright of 

wreathed silver,’ 
“But I will do the best I can.” 

The sweetmeats were so pretty—pink, 
and green, and amber, and tasting of 
roses and tropical dainties—that eating 
them seemed ‘like feeding on ambrosia. 

The whole visit was like a poem; but 
Hiram’s gastronomic feats savored strongly 
of practical prose, and were graphically, 
if not elegantly, described by himself 
afterward as “ going into it pretty heavy.” 
Hiram enjoyed the studio because there 


’ 


continued 





was a coat of mail there, and various 
properties that reminded him of knights 
and crusades; and Tamzine enjoyed it 
because it fed her passion for art, and 
helped her to picture the future when she 
would have a studio of her own. Would 
it be here? she wondered—one studio for 
two? And was she really engaged to 
Guy Rayburn? 

That he loved her passionately and loy- 
ally she could not doubt; that he could 
help her with his counsel and instruction 
was also certain. In those first, well-re 
membered summer hours, when they had 
strolled the fields and woods together, 
and he had by degrees discovered her am- 
bitious yearnings for something better 
than she knew, and encouraged her 80 
kindly with gentle criticism and wise ad- 
vice, a feeling stronger than mere interest 
gradually kindled in his eyes, and she had 
almost thought that she could one day 
come to love him. 

And now that he had spoken, why 
could she not respond, and give him the 
guerdon he had so patiently earned ? 

It was in her own room that night that 
all these thoughts came to her; and with 
a burning blush on her cheek, she took 
Guy’s ring from its tiny case and slipped 
it on the third finger of her left hand. 
It fitted accurately, and set off the white, 
shapely hand in most becoming fashion. 

Had he bought it for her? she won- 
dered, or happened on it in his travels 
years ago, and treasured it up, with the 
other things, for that “ wife of his youth?” 
What a life of art, and study, and im- 
provement, would be hers with Guy Ray- 
burn! and together they might accomplish 
some wonderful work—something that 
would make their names renowned 
through the ages. 

John Hall’s face rose up before her 
with a somewhat mocking smile on it : he 
had never seemed interested in her art 
aspirations from the first ; and that night 
she had an absurd dream, in which John 
sternly pointed her to a mending-basket, 
a broom, and a cookery-book, while Guy 
stood on the other side, timidly offering 
to her acceptance painting, sculpture, and 
the sister arts. Passionate love beamed 
from his dark eyes, and with a glad cry, 
she threw herself into his arms, and felt 


that henceforth she belonged to him heart | 


and soul. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GHOST OF MAPLEWOOD. 





Maplewood was the name of the large, 
brick, sloping-roof building, standing in 
the centre of once loyely grounds, now 
overrun with wild ivy and tangled weeds, 
the fine maple trees untrimmed, and even 
the gate-latch grown rusty from long un- 
use—situated on a slight elevation a 
short distance from the village; it was 
avoided by the villagers, and the surest 
test the village maiden had of her lover’s 
loyalty was to request and receive a 
bunch of maple leaves plucked from the 
garden on a moonlight night. Many 
were the tales told by the old women, of 
the young man who built the house to re- 
ceive his bride, of the early death of the 
latter and the mysterious disappearance 
of the owner. Something of this the inn- 
keeper told to his guest, Mr. Mills, a 
stout, florid gentleman of middle age, whe 
was inquiring carelessly about the place, 
as he rather liked it. 

“And is that all the objection to the 
house?”’ he asked of his host. 

“Wall, no; they do say the place is 
haunted, and that there’s no end to rap- 
pin’s and knockin’s; some have heard a 
brushin’ and fiutterin’ by their bedside, 
and one poor girl nigh went crazy, for a 
voice yelled in her ear, ‘ Leave this place.’ 
And now the house is empty, has not been 
occupied for some time. Nobody likes to 
live with spirits. Lor’ bless yer, there 
was Nancy Watson that called herself a 
medium, and believed in spirits and sech 
like; she put on a bold tace, and said 
her great-aunt’s grandmother had come 
to her in a dream (most likely she had 
been eating lobster—we git fine ones round 
here). Wall, as I was a saying her great- 
aunt’s grandmother come to her in a 
dream, and told her to go to Maplewood, 
that her great-aunt had a communication 
to make. ‘Ihe next day she started off, 
while all the folks around her thought 
she had gone clean mad but: Lor’, she 
didn’t stay long—it waren’t more than 
twenty minutes when she came flying 
down the road, leaving her hat and part 
of her false hair where it dropped, her 
eyes us big as saucers, and she was that 
frightened she never could tell what she 
seen nor heard.” 

“Why. do they think the young bride 
died unnaturally?” asked Mr. Mills. 


) 





“Wall, vou see Miss Kemp, a little old 
maid who lived in a white cottage across 
the road from the big house, and did 
dress-making, she went over to make a 
dress fur the Mrs., and she said the poor 
young lady’s eyes were red from crying, 
and it weren't long after that she died. 
Nobody went to her funeral—it was strietly 
private, the paper said, which looked 
mighty queer. When the doctor heard 
the talk he said it was a case of small-pox; 
but the villagers didn’t believe that, and 
they say he was bribed to give a ’stificate 
of death. What was stranger yet, Miss 
Kemp was so excited like on the day of 
her funeral, that she left her parrot’s cage 
door open, and Polly flew away; the last 
Miss Kemp seen of her she was a settin’ 
on the hearse. Miss Kemp was sure she 
was buried with the young lady, as she 
never came back; and as she used to say, 
‘It’s moral sure my poor Polly knew some- 
thing was wrong.’” 

“What has become of Miss Kemp and 
the white cottage across the road?” en- 
quired Mr. Mills, attacking the other half 
of the roast chicken. “I did not notice a 
house anywhere near Maplewood.” 

“Lor’ bless yer, Miss Kemp’s been 
dead this long time, and her house burnt 
down. Her nevvy, a wild young feller, 
is at sea; and nobody else seems to care 
about it.” 

There was an amused smile on Mr. 
Mills’ face, and paying liberally for his 
fare he went, as the landlady said, 
“straight to the agent’s office.” 

A tew weeks later the village was 
thrown into a sfate of intense excitement. 
The stranger who had stopped at the inn 
had bought Maplewood, actually coming 
there to live with his two daughters, 
Annie and Rose Mills, aged respectively 
sixteen and eighteen years; bringing 
also a colored servant, Dinah, who was 
asked by a boy more venturesome than 
the others, peeping through the hedge, if 
she was the ghost? 

“Shoo, go long dar; thar’s no ghosts 
har.” 

“Oh, yes there be,” said the boy, en- 
couraged by her round, good-natured 
face. 

“ Bless yo’ soul, honey, tell ole aunty all 
about dat ere ghost.”—which he did, with 
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many additions. When he had finished 
old Dinah uttered the exclamation: “I 
’elar’ ter gracious,” and waddled in to 
tell her young ladies “ what kind of house 
massa dun brung ’em to.” 

There were peals of laughter from the 
girls, as Dinah told her story; but seeing 
she was thoroughly frightened, and know- 
ing she possessed the superstitious char- 
acter for which her race is noted, they 
tried to soothe her. But the mischief was 
done; Dinah quaked and trembled if a 
bird flew towards the window, or the wind 
swept round the house making a mourn- 
ful noise in the kitchen chimney. “ The 
wail of the dying bride,” the girls called 
it, while,old Dinah declared she would 
not stay there for a minute if it were not 
for her young ladies, “precious lambs.” 

Rose and Annie were healthy-minded, 
happy-hearted girls; but from every side 
they heard the strange tales about their 
home, and naturally _ began to look for 
the ghost’s coming. And when a poor 
swallow and her nest fell down the chim- 
ney into the sitting-room, they jumped 
and screamed, bringing Dinah from her 
bread-making in the kitchen with the 
dough sticking to het black hands, who 
thought, “the ghost had dun come now, 
sho’.” 

“What is that?” said Rose, as they 
were brushing their hair before retiring. 

“T did not hear’— began Annie, but 
stopped, for three or four sharp raps 
sounded on the wall, followed by a faint 
rustling, as though a woman’s dress were 
sweeping the floor. 

“That is strange,” said Annie, and tak- 
ing the lamp from the stand they searched 
closet and clothes-press, looked under the 
bed and into the hall ; but everything was 
all right, and making up their minds it 
was the wind or something outside, went 
to sleep, and were not disturbed until 
morning, when Dinah called them to 
break fust. 

Feeling sure their father would laugh, 
they decided, not to mention what had 
happened the night previous. 

For several days nothing disturbed 
them but the wind, as it howled round 
the house in a pertect gale, and the rain 
pattering against the window panes. The 
midnight bell had tolled the hour, the 
storm was over, hardly a cloud was visi- 
ble, the moon was beaming on the sleep- 





ing inhabitants of the village, and steal- 
ing through the uncurtained window into 
the room where Rose Mills had just woke 
up with a face-ache; while nursing her 
aching tooth, she again heard the sharp 
raps on the wall, against which the bed 
was standing. 

Waking her sister, they listened breath- 
lessly, as a voice, muffled but shrill, said, 
“ Leave this place.” Scream after scream 
issued from the room, which brought Mr. 
Mills quickly to them. 

Between laughs and sobs he learned all 
they had heard, and telling them to go to 
bed in his room, said that he would stay, 
and watch for the ghost. But, as he slept 
soundly all night, he concluded it was a 
girlish fancy. Fancy or no fancy, they 
could not be induced to sleep there again, 
and moved all their belongings to an- 
other, though not as pleasant room. Mr. 
Mills, determining to find out, if possible, 
what had frightened them, still slept in 
the “ mysterious chamber,” as his daugh- 
ters called it. One night, tossing rest- 
lessly about his bed, he too heard the 
sharp raps described, and plainly dis- 
tinguished the words, Leave this place, fol- 
lowed by an unearthly scream. For a 
moment he felt the horror one feels when 
coming in contact with any thing super- 
natural. Lighting the lamp, he examined 
every corner and crevice of the room, 
feeling over the walls for springs opening 
secret decors, but none were found. ‘Tak- 
ing a little hammer, he tapped gently on 
the four walls, three of which were solid, 
but the one by the bed seemed to be hollow. 

The next morning he went to the vil- 
lage, bringing back a workman, telling 
him to pull down that wall, which was, as 
he thought, separated from the outer wall 
by a space of twelve inches, for some rea- 
son best known to the builder. Feeling 
something soft, he caught it, bringing into 
the room—where his daughters and Dinah 
had come, attracted by the noise (the lat- 
ter on her knees, asking “de good Lor 
ter sabe her from de debbil ””’\— Miss 
Kemp’s long-lost Polly, who had madea 
snug home between the walls, coming and 
going as she liked through an opening 
under the eaves, caused by two or three 
bricks having fallen out. Shrieking “Leave 
this place,” she flew out of the window, thus 
proving herself to be the ghost of Maple- 
wood, E. Howarp. 
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GETTING OVER A DIFFICULTY. 


A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 


Dramatis Persone. 


NELLIE NEwcoms, an heiress. 
Dick CAMERON, her lover. 
ANDREW LINCOLN, her suitor. 
Sitas Warg, a lawyer. 


Scene.—A parlor. Nellie dressed in mourn- 
ing, seated at a table reading a letter. 
Nellie (looking up). Poor Dick! He’s 

almost in despair, and no wonder. I’m 

sure 1 can’t see what induced Uncle 

Oliver to make such a will. I am to in- 

herit the property jointly with a man I 

never saw, and if either I or he should 

object to the union, the one who declines 
will forfeit the whole estate to the other. 

A nice arrangement, upon my word! If 

Dick only had a little money, I should 

marry him off-hand, and let Mr. Andrew 

Lincoln take care of himself. (Jising.) 

But we haven't a dollar between us, and 

what to do, I do not know. Oh, how I 

dread this interview with my uncle’s 

lawyer and Mr. Lincoln! (Enter Dick 

Cameron.) Of course I can’t marry him. 

That’s out of the question. But then— 


Dick (embracing her from behind). 
What’s out of the question? Not I, I 
hope? 

Nell. Oh, Dick, is that you? I only 


received your letter a little while ago. I 
—I did not expect you so—so soon. Mr. 
Ware and Mr. Lincoln are coming this 
afternoon. 

Dick. The deuce they are! (Angrily.) 
Nellie, what do you mean? Am I to un- 
derstand that— 

Nell. You are to understand nothing, 
you foolish boy. I must see him onee, 
if only to decline the honor which he 
seeks to confer upon me. 

Dick (jealously). You will decline it? 
Nellie, are you sure? 

Nell. Yes, quite sure, you silly fel- 
Oh, Dick, I wish I were a boy! 

Dick. I don’t, not by a—ahem! Not 
by a large majority! 

Nell. If I were a boy, there would be 
ho question of marriage, and— 

Dick, That’s just what I wouldn’t like! 

Nell. How absurd you are, Dick! 
You know I was thinking of Mr. Lincoln. 

Dick. Contound Mr. Lincoln! 

Nell. Now, it I were a boy I wouldn’t 
have to marry him. 


Dick. Well, you dont have to marry 
him now! 








Nell. What a goose you are—no, no! 
I mean what a duck! I—I was only 
thinking how nice it would be to get rid 
of Mr. Lincoln, and yet keep the money. 


Dick. Perhaps you can. I have a 
bright idea, Nell. 
jell. Have you really? How—re- 


markable. 

Dick. Come now! nochaffing. I have 
been told that Mr. Lincoin is an excruci- 
atingly proper man, with very cranky 
ideas about women. 

Neill. Ugly old bachelors of forty 
usually are of that sort! 

Dick. But Mr. Lincoln doesn’t think 
a girl ought to do anything but languish 
and look lovely all the days of her life. 
(Laughing). Upon my word, Nell, I 
doubt if he would approve of you. 


Nell. You horrid thing! 

Dick. It would be an easy matter for 
you to shock him. Suppose you try? 

Nell. What do you mean? 

Dick. I mean for you to be a boy this 


afternoon—a tomboy, if you like—and 
shock his sense of propriety so far that 
even the prospect of a vast estate cannot 
tempt him to marry you. 

Nell. O, Dick, do you think I could? 

Dick. Of course you could. If you 
are yourself, Nell, he is bound to fall in 
love with you, and there’s an end of it. 
But, if you play the hoyden— 


Nell (clapping her hands). I will, 


Dick. I will shock him fearfully. See 
if I don’t! 
Dick. If we can only get him to say 


that he won’t marry you, the yictory is 
won, the property is yours. 

Nell. Ours, Dick. 

Dick. Yes! “Ours,” Nell. 

Nell. What a bright idea that was! 
But, hark! There are footsteps on the 
porch. They are coming, Dick. You 
must retire, and I—I think I'll go with 
you. (Exeunt.) 

(Enter Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Ware.) 

Mr. L. (removing his gioves, and looking 
about). So, this is the residence of the 
future Mrs. Andrew Lincoln! A charm- 
ing abode, in truth. Now, Mr. Ware, if 
the young lady herself is only as attrae- 
tive, as refined and unobtrusive, I shall 
have no more to ask. 

Mr. W. I trust you will not be disap- 
puinted in her, Mr. Lincoln ; but then I 
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am not a judge of young girls, and you 
are, no doubt. 

Mr. L. Well, I flatter myself I do 
know a good wife when I see one, though 
I have lived so long a bachelor. 


Mr. W. How long did you say, sir? 

Mr. I. I didn’t say. 

Mr. W. Oh! It is immaterial, how- 
ever. Ah! here comes the young lady 


herself! (Enter Nellie.) Good-atternoon, 
Miss Nellie! I hope you are well? 
Nell. How d ye do, Mr. Ware! 


Who’s all this, for any sake! 


Mr. W. Mr. Andrew Lincoln, Miss 
Newcomb. 
Nell. Hello, Andrew! Glad to see 


you (shakes hands). I hope you don’t 
expect me to kiss you just yet. I don’t 
feel as though we were altogether engaged, 
you know, and it’s rather awkward. 

Mr. L. (aside). It’s contounded— 
(blowing his nose)—it’s confounded awk- 
ward. (Aloud.) Really, Miss, I—I— 

Nell. Well, how are you, anyhow? 

Mr. W. (aside). What ails the girl? 
Cesar! If she goes on at this rate, Lin- 
coln will have a fit. 

Mr. L. YVm—ahem !—I’m pretty well, 
I thank you. 

Nell. Came to pop, didn’t you? Well, 
fire away—I mean, go ahead—and I'll 
help you out. 

Mr. W. (aside). I begin to feel deuced 
~ uncomfortable. (Aloud.) Young people— 
that is, Miss Newcomb, if you will excuse 
me, I shall leave you to your interview 
with Mr. Lincoln. I have some impor- 
tant business, and you—you understand 
all that is required—ahem! 

Nell. Bless you, yes. It doesn’t take 
much gumption to understand that— 
hey, Andrew? 

Mr. W. Ibid you good morning. 

( Exit, bowing.) 


Neil (sinking into a chair). Good morn- 





ing. 

“ir. L. (aside, mopping: his forehead). 
Heavens, what a hoyden! Good gra- 
cious! What can I say to her? 

Nell (taking up a book). Have you 
ever read “The Love Token,” Andrew? 
It is such a lovely novel! 

Mr. L. Idon’t approve of novels, Miss 
Newcomb. They vitiate the taste ot 
young people, and fill their minds with 
absurd ideas, undermining their princi- 
ples, wasting their time, money, energy, 
application— 





jell. Whew—you don’t say so! Why, 
I read nothing but novels. I generally 
try to get through a dozen or so every 
week. I am reading such a lovely one 
now. The hero is Orlando. He pro- 
poses to Viola, and he does it up brown, 
I can tell you. (Opens the book.) They’re 
in a fisherman’s hut, a jolly sort of place, 
with a rousing fire and plenty of hot 
toddy. I dote on toddy—don’t you? 

Mr. L. (indignantly). Really, Miss, I 
—ahem !—I never tasted the vile beverage. 

Nell. Well, your education has been 
neglected. But never mind, I'll make 
ser some when we get married. And, 
y-the-way, why don’t you begin? | 
shall sit here. Viola sat down when Or. 
lando asked her to be his bride. Tell 
me, do I look well—so? (Poses.) You 
go down on your knees, now, and say, 
“Loveliest of your sex, I adore you.” 
Oh, you must do it, Andy. I'll never be 
proposed to in any other way. 

Mr. L. Andy, Andy! Good heavens! 
Miss Newcomb, really I— 

Nell. Never mind your rheumatism. 
See, I'll spread my handkerchief on the 
floor, so you won't soil your trousers, 
Down, Andy, down! There’s a good 
fellow. 

Mr. L. Do you mean to insult me? 


I would have you understand, Miss New-. 


comb, that I will not submit to such im 
dignity from any one! 

Nell. Oh, pshaw, bottle up your temper, 
man! I didn’t mean anything. Just 
put your wig on straight and proceed to 
business. 

Mr. L. (clapping his hand to his head.) 
Wig, madam? Wig, miss? Did ‘you 
say wig? This is too much! I will no 
be insulted by you or any one! 

Nell. Hoity-toity, what a tempest ins 
teapot! (Rising.) Why, man, dear, I 
was only joking. 

Mr. L. You were perverting the 
truth, Miss Newcomb. I don’t wear 4 
wig, and any one who says I do, is a—# 
—talsifier. 

Nell (arms akimbo). La, man, I often 
lie! But, wig or no wig, Andy, go 
ahead! Why don’t you—why don’t you 
pop? oy 

Mr. L. (aside)... This is too much! 
Too—too—utterly too. 

Nell. What d’ye soy? 

Mr. L. Madam—miss—I— 


Nell (clapping her hands). Brawl 
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You’re doing nobly. How can you keep 
me in such suspense? 

Mr. L. (nervously). Ahem! You are 
aware no doubt that your uncle, Mr. 
Oliver Newcomb— 

Nell. Let him rip. 

Mr. L. What? 

fell. I said “let him R. I. P.”—rest 
in peace. 

Mr. L. Your Uncle Oliver, by his 
last will and testament—ahem !—stipu- 
lated— 

jell. That you and [I should get mar- 
ried. So far,so good! We'll be a jolly 
couple, Andy. I mean to have a rattling 
good time when I come into all that 
money. I hope you’re fond of pedro and 
penny ante? The happiness of my life 
depends on those two games. 

Mr. L. Miss Newcomb, I never played 
a game of cards in my life, and I shall 
never suffer a game to be played in my 
house! 


Nell. Qh, yes, you will, Andy! Yes, 
you will! 
Mr. L. (excitedly). Iwill not! I for- 


bid it! I will not suffer it? 

Nell (comes close up to him). Won't 
you, Andy? Ah, Andy! 

Mr. L. No, never—never! 

Nell. Never? (Chucking him under 
the chin.) Ah, Andy! There’s a dear 
good little fellow. Don’t boss me around 
before we’re married, or even engaged. 
Please don’t! 

Mr. L. (angrily). Miss Neweomb—I— 
I—let us drop this subject for the present. 
(Blows his nose frantically.) 

Nell. Certainly, if you wish it! Dear 
Andy, I would do anything to oblige you! 

Mr. I. (aside). Confound the imperti- 
nent minx! 

Nell (weeping). O, you naughty, cruel 
man, ] heard what you said! I don’t be- 
lieve you intend to marry me after all! 

Mr. L. Oh, yes, I do—that is—ahem! 
Miss Newcomb, may I ask you a few 
questions before I link my fate irrevoca- 
bly with yours—before the die is cast and 
the Rubicon crossed—before the rulings 
of destiny have been put on file, and— 
ahem !—before the— 

Nell. The fat’s in the fire! 
tainiy. 

Mr. L. You interrupt me continually. 

Nell. You bore me to death with your 
pompous phrases. 

Mr. L. Dol? Then you decline to 


Yes, cer- 





hear me? (EKagerly.) You decline, per- 
haps, to marry me? 

Nell. No, indeed! I’m not such a 
fool. But when we are married, Andy, 
you must learn to hold your tongue when 
I’m around. 

Mr. L. Hold my tongue! Am I to 
submit tamely to this for the sake of a few 
paltry dollars? A shrew, upon my word! 

Nell. I think you would make a 
model husband, if you were properly 
trained. 

Mr. L. In-deed! Well, what do you 
consider the proper training for a hus- 
band, Miss Newcomb ? 

Nell. Well, he must know how to 
hold his tongue in the first place, never 
to interrupt, always to let me have the last 
word; he must give nie lots of money, be 
willing to sit up all night and play poker 
with me if I wish it; he must make the 
fires and bring me hot teddy .on cold 
mornings; he must. know how to cook, 
wash, iron, bake, sweep, clean, etc.; he 
must have a sweet temper and lots of 
patience ; he— 

Mr. L. I fear I can never fill your 
requirements, Miss Newcomb. 

Nell (eagerly). Then you withdraw 
your claim? 

Mr. L. Well—ahem!—not exactly. 
But you must expect less of your husband. 

Nell. Not less of you, Andy. I shall 
expect all this, and more. 

Mr. I. And what will you give in 
return? 

Nell. Myself. 

Mr. L. The accounts won’t balance. 
What can you do? Can you cook? Can 
you wash? Can you sew? What are 
your accomplishments ? 

fell. 1 can do none of those things, 
but you just ought to see me ride and 
shoot! And I can take a five-rail fence 
ata bound. I can row and I can swim, 
I can walk and I can box. [I'll tell you 
what, Andy; I'll bet you a dollar I can 
knock you out of time in three rounds. 





Come on! (Begins to punch him). De 
fend yourself! 
Mr. L. (gasping). Oh, no,no! I am 


not a—ah—not a pugilist. Miss New- 
comb, for Heaven’s sake, desist. 

Nell. Oh, pshaw! Warm up a little. 
Pitch in, Andy! When we're married, 
we'll have a little set-to every morning. 
(Punches him vigorously. Mr. L. screams.) 
Ha, ha, ha! What a booby! 
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Mr. L. Let me be! (Runs about the 
stage. Nell follows him, pummelling him 
continually.) I demand w be let alone! 

Nell. Why, that’s only a love-pat, 
Andy. (Punches him.) That wouldn’t 
kill a fly. 

Mr. L. (shaking her off). Unhand 
me, Miss Newcomb. Take your hands 
off me this instant, you—you—young 
savage! I decline to marry you: do you 
hear? Good heavens, your uncle must 
have been mad! I'd starve sooner than 
take a wild hyena for my wife. (Snatches 
his hat.) Yes, I’d starve—by Methuselah! 

( Exit.) 

Nell (sinking into a chair, laughs heart- 
tly). Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

(Enter Dick, laughing.) 

Dick (sinking into another chair). Well, 
well, upon my word, you did it with a 
vengeance ! 

Nell. Didn’t I? Oh, dear! I am 
almost ashamed of myself. But he has 
gone, Dick. He has declined to marry 
me, and the property is ours! 

Dick. Bravest! What a wonderful 
woman you are, Nell! 

Nell. If he only doesn’t change his 
mind. O, Dick! He is coming back 
now! And Mr. Ware is with him! 

Dick. Confound the old donkey! He 
hasn’t the spirit of a flea. Stand your 
ground, Nell! [ll back you, if the worst 
comes to the worst. (£7it.) 

Nell. Now heaven help me! He is 
coming. 

(Enter Mr. L. and Mr. W.) 

Nell. Hello, Andy! Back again? 

Mr. W. What’is this I hear, Miss 
Newcomb ? 


Nell. Mr. Lincoln has declined to 
. marry me. 
Mr. L. She drove me to it! Id 


rather live on bread and water than wed 
such a woman. 

Mr. W. (in surprise). Then it really 
is true? Mr. Lincoln, you—you—-re- 
linquish your share in the property ? 

Mr. L. 1 do—unless-- 

Nell (slapping him on the shoulder). 
Out with it, Andy! Unless what? 

Mr. L. (shuddering). Nothing! Noth- 


ing! (Aside). It is impossible. The 
money must go. 
Mr. W. suppose you understand, 


Mr. Lincoln, that by this act you place 
the whole property in Miss Newcomb’s 
hands ? 





Mr. L. (mournfully). Yes! I under. 
stand. 

Nell. Then, sir, he, having declined 
to marry me, the property is mine—to do 
with as I like? 

Mr. W. Exactly. 

Nell. I suppose there is no legal ob- 
jection to my making over a part of it to 
Mr. Lincoln ? 

Mr. L. (eagerly). Nonewhatever! Is 
there, Mr Ware? 

Mr. W. I know of none. You have 
complied with your uncle’s will, and the 
property is yours. 

Nell. Then I will settle a third of it 
on Mr. Lincoln, because he was my un- 
cle’s friend, and upon condition that— 

Mr. L. Confound the conditions! 

Neill. Upon condition that he will 
sign a contract never to revoke his pres 
ent decision—never to broach the subject 
of matrimony to me again. 

Mr. L. (with a sigh of relief). 
sign such a paper gladly. 
draw it up! Draw it up at once! (Mr, 
Ware takes a seat at the table, and begins 
to write rapidly.) 

(Enter Dick Cameron.) 

Dick. Good-afternoon, Miss Newcomb, 
It is a long time since I have had the 
pleasure of— 

Nell (aside). You clever hypocrite! 

Dick (aside). What’s up now? 

Nell (aside). Hush, not a word! I 
have promised to sign away one-third of 
my property in exchange for my freedom. 

Dick (squeezing her hand). And it 3s 
cheaply bought, Nell! It would be 
cheap at double the price. 

(Mr. W. and Mr. L. come forward with 
the paper.) 

Mr. W. Here we are now. Just read 
that, Miss Newcomb. 

(She reads.) 

Mr. Ix (aside). This is better luck 
than I dared hope for. Gracious, what 
an escape I made! 

Mr. W. (shaking hands with Dick). 
Mr. Cameron, how are you? Glad to see 
you! I suppose you have no objection 
to witnessing these signatures? 


I will 


Dick. None whatever, sir. (Aside.) 
Hurrah! 
Nell. It is all right, Mr. Ware. Mr. 


Lincoln, will you sign first? 

( He signs.) 

Mr. L. I think this arrangement will 
be more satisfactory to—both parties. 


Mr. Ware, 
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Dick (aside). Tve no doubt of it! 

Nell (aside). He has more sense than 
I thought he had! 

Mr. W. Now, Miss Newcomb! 

(Nell signs, then Dick, and finally 
Mr. W.) 

Mr. L. Miss Newcomb, I thank you 


for vour gerierosity, and I wish you well 


—ahem! Good-afternoon. ( Goes.) 
Mr. W. Wait a moment, and Vil go 


with you. (Aside to Dick.) You sly 
dog!—I see what you’re up to. (Aloud.) 
Good-afternoon, Miss Newcomb, I will 
gee you to-morrow. (Exeunt.) 


Dick. Victory! Hip-hip-hurrah! Nell, 





Nell, you have won the day! (Embraces 
her.) 

jell. And now we can be married, 
Dick. 

Dick. Yes, right away! This after- 
noon ! 

jell. Well, hardly so soon as that. 


You ought to be content to wait a while, 
now that you are going to marry an 
heiress ! 
Dick. 
reason why I should be impatient. 
the audience.) Don’t you think so? 
( Curtain.) 
Max VANDER WEYDE. 


I think that’s all the more 
(To 
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“Mildred, I give you ten minutes to 
make up your mind.” So spoke my hus- 
band, consulting his watch. 

“You make one feel like the woman in 
Josephus, who was invited to see her child 
cut in half,” said I, with an uneasy laugh. 

“An exactly parallel case,” agreed my 
husband, with lazy sarcasm, watching me 
with half-closed eyes from behind a vol- 
ume of tobacco smoke. 

“Tf only baby might go, too,” I mur- 
mured, plaintively, “I am quite sure the 
sea-voyage would do her good.” 

“Absurd,” interrupted my husband, 
impatiently. 

I looked up a little wistfully, Could it 
be possible he did not love that darling 
child of ours so well as 1? Oh, how 
could he want me to leave it, if he did ? 
So introspective were my thoughts, that it 
was only gradually I perceived that he 
was gazing dowh upon me with a smile of 
obvious amusement. 

“T can imagine that you are thinking 
of me,” he said, as our eyes met. “ Well, 
I suppose I am a hard-hearted, indifferent 
sort of parent to be entrusted with such a 
treasure; but, Mildred, I do not see the 
sense of giving up everything for that 
child. The baby is in perfect health. It 
will be safe*and happy with its excellent 
nurse, under my mother’s supervision. 
Think of our junketing off together on a 
second wedding journey! And this trip 
would just about set you up again. If 
you are going systematically to work to 
destroy your good looks, you are suc- 
ceeding very well, my love for the lines 








are coming,” and my husband leaned 
down to trace (I hope imaginary) wrinkles 
on my brow. “ But, on the other hand,” 
he added, tilting up my chin with one 
finger, and speaking seriously at last, 
“if you would only go through a sense of 
duty, with the spirit of a martyr, then, 
Mildred, I had rather you would stay at 
home.” 

How handsome he looked, and how 
young! Somehow, I did not relish the 
prospect of transformation into a withered 
old woman, with snappy black eyes. I 


| threw all my doubts and scruples to the 


winds, smiled bravely up into his face, and 
cried, “I'll go.” 

“Well said,” declared my husband, 
catching me around the waist and execut- 
ing a wild gallop around the room. Al- 
ready I began to feel youth again in my 
veins. Ouly, in the hurry and excitement 
of preparation, now and again would 
creep in the thought of my little Mabel. 

“Tf only she might have gone too;” but 
I suppose it was ridiculous to think of 
taking an eighteen-months-old baby on a 
six weeks’ trip abroad. So I smothered 
my yearnings as best I might, and folded 
my baby’s socks and dresses and ranged 
them neatly in their places with’ some- 
thing akin to remorse in my heart. A 
thousand instructions I gave the good- 
natured nurse, entreating her to be care- 
ful and watchful of my treasure; and, at 
the last moment, with my little Mabel’s 
clinging arms around my neck and her 
cheek to mine, I would have relinquished 
everything to be left behind with her. 
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But it would never do to let Philip 
suspect this. He was the kindest of 
husbands—with a smooth, gay temper, 
and the most joyous temperament I ever 
met with. He would romp with the baby, 
in perfect abandonment, for an hour at a 
stretch; but like the generality of men, 
he hated noise and confusion—the bother 
of naughty babies in particular. While 
I, who took life in a more serious fashion, 
made myself a “needless martyr,” as my 
husband phrased it. When my baby 
came, like most young mothers, I threw 
myself into my new duties with more zeal 
than discretion ; and I think my husband 
resented, unconsciously, my defection, 
and was resolved that I should not give 
up entirely my old life. Perhaps this 
voyage was projected as the remedy. At 
all events, I determined to share his en- 
thusiasm and light-heartedness as far as 
might be. 

' But it was at night, when all was silent, 

and my husband slumbered by my side, 
that I wet my pillow with impassioned 
tears, and longed for my little darling 
with an intensity that became almost in- 
tolerable. 

At last, we were on our way home 
again! On board the steamer was a poor, 
delicate baby, whose mother had died 
abroad, and the father was now bringing 
it home again. My heart ached for the 
forlorn little creature, so helpless in the 
arms of the heedless bonne. 

Philip smiled quizzically as I poured 
out an endless torrent of sympathy. 

“T see what you are after,” he said, at 
last, when he found my eyes following 
the baby everywhere, “and if it will do 
those empty arms of yours any good to 
worry over the poor little beggar, go by 
all means. And, Mildred,’ this more 
seriously, “do not think I have not ob- 
served and appreciated your unselfishness 
all along. 1 see the mother-love is too 
strong in you—I shall never part you 
from your child again.” 

You may imagine I was the happier 
for this speech—indeed, my heart was full 
of charity for all the world. I took my 
husband at his word, and fairly usurped 
the nurse’s place to the poor motherless 
infant, whose little life was waning fast. 
When we landed in New York, the end 
was so near I had not the heart to let it 
go out of my life. Even Philip was sad- 
dened by this little tragedy enacted be- 





fore him. And was it a premonition that 
made me so pityingly tender to the little 
soul, gasping its last faint breaths upon 
my knee? : 

Well, it was over at last, and I gave 
up my little lifeless burden to others’ care, 
I yearned afresh for the living child I 
longed to clasp in my arms, and Philip, 
reading my heart aright, did not seek to 
delay. An early morning train found us 
on our way. 

Then, as the carriage neared the house, 
he held my hands in a firm clasp, 
stroking them gently the while, and some 
how this kept back the agitation that was 
becoming hysterical. 

But the house! Instead of sweet baby 
features pressed against the window-panes 
—in place of laughing baby eyes and the 
outstretched baby fingers I had pictured 
to myself—the cruel white shutters were 
fastened close, and white streamers floated 
from between them, and hung limply 
down from off the bell-knob. 


My husband caught me in his arms, 


and led me up the steps. I can recall 
now the tension of his hold, and in a 
dream I heard the servant half whisper, 
“Yes, sir; was taken with croup in the 
night, sir; the doctor said nothing could 
save it.” 

“Let me go to my child,” I cried out, 
in such a strange voice I hardly recog- 
nized it myself; and then I put away my 
husband’s protecting arm, turned a stony 
gaze upon his pitying eyes, and shut my- 
self into the dim parlor, where, imbedded 
in flowers, lay all that I should ever see 
of my little Mabel. 

Oh! the agony that filled me to suffo- 
cation—the thought, that while I had been 
nursing that other strange child, my own 
had been dying without its mother’s hand 
to soothe and cling to. 

Oh! surely she must be only sleeping. 
She looked so: lovely and lite-like, with 
her dimpled, rosebud hand lying so peace- 
fully on her bosom. And yet she had 
strangled to death; perhaps her poor pit- 
ful blue eyes had been wistfully searching 
tur me, while I, her unhappy @other, had 
not been there to save or help her. 

How long I stood there, motionless, 
tearless, with suffocation at my throat and 
bursting agony in my heart, I know not. 

But at last I became aware that Philip 
and his mother were standing beside the 
little coffin too, and Philip’s mother was 
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detailing, in her formal, precise manner, 
how it had happened. 

After being prepared for bed, the nurse 
had allowed her to patter around the 
room in her little bare feet; and when my 
mother-in-law happened to look into the 
nursery on her way down stairs, she had 
found the child building houses with her 
blocks. She had reprimanded the nurse 
for her carelessness, and had seen the 
child put in her bed. (While I, no 
matter what my engagements, had always 
unrobed her myself, and tiny as she was, 
had taught her to fold her hands, and 
say: “ Pray God, make Mabel good that 
she may come to heaven.” Well, she 
was safely in heaven now, while I, her 
desolate mother, would never know hap- 
piness any more.) 

About eleven o’clock the nurse had 
hurriedly wakened my husband’s mother, 
and informed her that Mabel was very 
ill—choking—and they summoned the 
doctor; but the delay and the severity of 
the attack were fatal. The physician saw 
at a glance the case was hopeless. “And 
you may thank God,” ended my mother- 
in-law, in her most pious tone, “that you 
were spared the trial of seeing her in her 
last agony.” 

But this was too much. I felt myself 
shuddering in a terrible way, but when 
my husband, with the tears streaming 
down his face, would have drawn me to 
him, [ shrank away. 

“Do not touch me,” I shrieked, hoarsely ; 
“you and that woman,” pointing fiercely 
at his astonished mother, “between you 
were the cause of her death.” And then 
I fell forward in a dead fait. 

I think in the days that followed my 
reason, to a degree, was unsettled. At 
times, I felt the dreariest apathy and in- 
difference—the next impulse would be 
one of exaltation. At least the child was 
happy: nothing could alter that. But 
this mood could not last, and through it 
all I felt an unreasoning enmity, an 
aversion I was at no trouble to conceal 
for my husband’s mother. She was a 
cold and very haughty woman, and I 
think she never forgave those mad words 
l uttered beside my dead child’s coffin. 

It was war to the knife between us, 
until my life grew to be so intolerable, 
that the idea of getting away from it 
took complete possession of me. 

Philip was very patient with me, all 








this time; but I think my wild words 
made an impression on him too, that acted 
like a restraint. There was perfect gen- 
tleness, but no warmth in the caresses he 
gave me, always as though he were ex- 
pecting a repulse. I think if he had once 
taken me in his arms, and kissed me with 
the old, lover-like passion, it would have 
thawed the icy barrier of despair that 
was breaking my heart. 

As it was, my life became so insupport- 
able that I resolved to end it. I would 
go away until I could reason myself into 
a more Christian frame of mind. Per- 
haps it would be a relief to Philip. I 
knew so well how he disliked a life with- 
out amusement, and I had been dull 
enough since my child died. Perhaps he 
would even be unconcerned should I 
never return. But this thought gave me 
a strange pang, even as I wrote a few 
cold lines, acquainting him with my in- 
tention, and asking him not to question 
it. And then, one dreary March morn- 
ing, I slipped out of the house unobserved 
and went away. 

How different was this return to my 
old home, from what I had pictured it! 
I threw myself into my mother’s arms 
and sobbed out at last the cold weight 
upon my heart. And yet I was more 
miserable than ever, as the days crept 
along, and in my husband’s brief but 
pertectly courteous letters, there was never 
a mention of my going home again, nor a 
word of his coming to me. 

Gradually, the sorrowing after my lost 
child was swallowed up in the conviction 
that I had hopelessly alienated my hus- 
band by my mad, ill-advised step. I 
knew his temperament so well. How 
readily he was impressed with external 
surroundings—charmed with what was 
pleasant, disgusted with what was disa- 
greeable or stupid! And long ago, he 
had told me I was losing my looks. 

What would he think now, if he could 
see this poor, colorless creature, with the 
great hollow eyes, and hands so thin my 
wedding-ring was continually dropping off. 

My mother was greatly mystified. It 
perplexed her that I would neither write 
for Philip, nor allow her to send; for even 
yet, pride was stronger than life with me. 

“ But, my love,” she would remonstrate, 
“you are really far from strong, and I du 
not like the responsibility in your present 
condition.” 
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But this only set me more obstinately 
against making him aware of my state of 
health. “ Perhaps,’ I thought, with a 
wave of self-pity sweeping over me, “after 
I am dead he might be sorry.” 

And so the days crept along, until my 
time of trial was at hand. I realized 
dimly that I was very ill; and oh! how I 
longed for the tender touch, the gentle 
hand, of the husband that loved me no 
longer, else surely he would have been 
with me now. 

For at the beginning, my mother knelt 
beside me, and whispered softly, “ I have 
sent for Philip.” Those words had kept 
me up, and to my constant plaint, “Has 
he not come?” My mother’s answer was 
ever, “ Not yet, dear.” 

But at last she could no longer conceal 
from me that she had news of some sort; 
and to quiet my feverish impatience, she 
confessed to a letter from my husband's 
mother. “The letter,” I cried, impatiently. 
“ He was not at home, my love,” urged my 
mother, feebly trying to escape, but I 
only repeated “The letter,” with such a 
sudden access of energy that in despair 
my mother produced it. 

It read thus: 

“Dear Mapam: I regret to hear of your 
daughter’s illness, which I learned from your 
telegram. I took the liberty of opening it, as 
my son was not at home. He has not informed 
me, bat it is my opinion that he has gone away 
to institute proceedings for a divorce’ — 


I read no further—why should I? I 





was done with life, and fell back among 
my pillows unconscious. 
*k * * * * * 


I should never have written this, had 
there not been such a happy ending. 

When I came back to’ life again, it was 
to find my husband, all travel-stained and 
weary as he was, kneeling beside my 
couch. One look between us was enough; 
happiness had come back to me. With- 
out a word, I knew he loved me as 

“ Two clear souls 
That see one truth, and turning, also see 
Each other's faces glow in that truth’s light— 
Are something more than lovers.” 

“And here is your new daughter, 
Philip,” said my mother, as she came 
bustling in, in her kindly way, with a 
tiny bundle of lace and embroidery on 
her arm. 

My poor husband’s face flushed pain- 
fully, as he stood looking down at the 
little creature. 

“God grant I may take better care of - 
her,” he commenced brokenly. Then pre- 
sently he added, “ Mildred, we will call it 
Theudora, the gift of God.” 

I have lived to feel that we are both 
the happier for the trial the good God 
sent us. It has made my husband a 
deeply religious man. 

As for me, oh! may I train my living 
child aright, that when the time comes 


’ she may go to meet her sister in heaven. 


LouIisE ALEXANDER. 
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She told me when I went away, 
To write her soon and often; 

The pangs of absence to allay, 
And sorrow soften. 


How can it satisfaction stir? 

The heart can’t speak by letter; 
Could I but send myself to her 

It would be better. 





A letter has a voice, ’tis true, 
All other senses leave it; 
It has no eager eyes to view 

How she’ll receive it. 


It has no waiting ears to hear 
Her words, her sighs or laughter. 
T’ll send my letter, but I fear 
I'll follow after! 
Brevik. 
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BENOIT, THE LITTLE CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 
See story, “A Parisian Idyl.” 











A PARISIAN IDYL. 





It was a dreary, colorless autumn day, 
hardly cold enough for fire, yet dull 
enough to make the presence of a few 
blazing logs on the hearth, a source of 
unspeakable comfort to the eye and 
senses. Outside the atmosphere was 
dense and misty, the dead leaves were 
lying in wind-driven heaps upon the 
sidewalk, and for once in its eventful 
history, even gay Paris looked sombre 
and inanimate. 

Before the blazing logs that sputtered 
and sparkled on the shining hearth, 
stood a couch of crimson velvet, low and 
luxurious, a fit resting place for the 
dainty and delicate form of the woman 
who reclined upen it. She was still 
young and very beautiful. A peignoir 
of white casmere richly embroidered and 
trimmed with lace, enveloped her graceful 
form, and one slender white hand upheld 
a screen of peacock feathers. 

Perfect silence reigned throughout the 
room, and a quarter of an hour slipped 
by unobserved, when suddenly the lady on 
the lounge turned with a start, and cried: 

“Aurelia—child! What are you do- 
ing?” 

The heavy drapery at the window 
stirred, and a lovely little face peeped 
out from under the fall of creamy lace. 

“Oh, mamma!” was the breathless re- 
sponse, “you ought to come and see 
this cunning little boy! He’s got a cap 
just like the Seven Dwarfs, and the 
dearest little wooden shoes, and the 
funniest pads on his knees! He’s gota 
hell tied round his waist, too; it jingles 
every time he moves. I wonder what 
that’s for? He’s carrying a bag on his 
back. Oh, mamma, what do you think 
he’s doing?” 

“Tt’s some little rag-picker or chimney- 
sweep, I suppose,” the lady replied, with 
an accent that showed she was not a 
French woman, and hinted that Boston 
might have been her home. 

“He’s standing up against the fence, 
eating a piece of bread which some one 
has given him, and—oh, mamma, he’s 
coming in here—he really is!” 

The lace curtains were dashed aside, 
aad a frail satin-covered chair with gilt 
legs overturned, while a lovely fairy- 
like figure, with golden curls and eyes 
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like forget-me-nots, danced gleefully into 
the centre of the room. 

“Well, well, child!” said the lady, 
quickly. “Don’t make such a_ noise. 
How excitable you are, Aurelia! Why, 
it’s nothing but a little rag-picker.” 

“But he’s so cute, mamma! You just 
ought to see him! Can I go down stairs? 
Can I, mamma? Can 1?” 

“Yes, yes! Only, don’t go out of doors, 
Aurelia. You know [ forbid your doing 
that.” 

Permission was hardly given ere the 
child’s blue dress and golden curls had 
vanished behind the portiére, and she had 
actually reached the kitchen when the 
boy who excited her interest, mounted the 
steps to knock at the door. 

“Any chimneys to sweep, Or any rags 
to sell?” he began, but stopped in un- 
feigned astonishment at the lovely vision 
that burst upon his unaccustomed gaze, 
for Aurelia had flung open the door, and 
stood upon the threshold with blooming 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, a delicate per- 
fume exhaling from the lace and rose- 
buds with which her dress was adorned. 

The poor little wonder-stricken chim- 
ney-sweep thought that she was an angel. 

“Come in, little boy!” Aurelia said, 
holding out her dimpled hand that looked 
like a snowdrop, for his little chubby, one 
that was covered with dirt and grime. “I 
want to see you.” 

“ Mademoiselle, what are you doing?” 
cried the cook, as Aurelia drew the boy 
into the kitchen. “Clear out, you little 
rascal! There’s nothing here for you.” 

“Let him alone!” retorted Aurelia, in- 
terposing herself between the boy and the 
cook’s threatening arm. “My mamma 
said I could speak to him, and you're a 
naughty, bad woman. Don’t be afraid, 
little boy. Are you cold? Wouldn’t you 
like something to eat?” 

“ Thanks, ma’mselle,” he replied, edg- - 
ing toward the door. “I just had my 
dinner.” i 

“Dinner!” echoed Aurelia. “You 
were eating a piece of dry bread a while 
ago.” 

“That was my dinner.” 

“Was that all you had? Didn’t you 
have any soup, or any chocolate, or any 
fruit glacé, or any patés?” 
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The little boy shook his head. He 
didn’t know what patés and fruit glacé 
were. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Aurelia. “How 
could you eat dry bread without any 
honey or marmalade ?” 

“Perhaps if you’d been hungry, as 
often as I have, you’d be glad to get dry 
bread, ma’mselle.” 

“T don’t believe I would,” Aurelia an- 
swered thoughtfully. “Why, its all I 
can do to eat the petite pains we have for 
breakfast; but mamma says I must, and I 
just choke it down. Have you any 
mamma, little boy?” 

He shook his head. 

“Any papa?” 

“No.” 

“Dear me!” anxiously, “what have 
you got?” 

“T’ve got my grandmother.” 

“Oh, she takes care of you, does she?” 

“No! I take care of her.” 

“You! Why you're not any older than 
Iam!” 

“T’m twelve, ma’mselle.” 

“So old! I’m only seven going on 
eight. But how do you take care of your 
grandmother?” 

“1 work and earn money.” 

“How?” 

“T pick rags and sweep chimneys.” 

Aurelia thought for a moment. 

“ Denise,” she said, suddenly, “ don’t 
you want the chimney swept? Haven't 
you got some rags you don’t want?” 

“No!” answered the cook, shortly. 
“ Mademoiselle, close the door and let 
that little wretch go. You oughtn’t to 
be seen speaking to the like of him. 
Keep away! You'll get your dress soiled 
and maybe you'll catch some awful dis- 
ease, for all you know.” 

Aurelia tossed her curls petulantly, 
and slipped her hand into the dirty little 

aw of the chimney sweep. 

“What’s your name, little boy?” she 
said sweetly. 

He began to be less afraid of the cook. 
He clung to the soft,.dimpled hand that 
nestled in his, and answered bravely: 

“ Benoit, ma’mselle.” 

“ Are you French?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Tm not. I’m an American. My 
papa’s a great big man. The govern- 
ment employs him. We live here now, 
but we're going to move away soon. 





Would you like to come up-stairs, and 
see my mamma, Benoit? I’ve got such a 
lovely mamma, she’s just beautiful!” 

Denise screamed. 

“Mademoiselle, you shall not take that 
dirty little ragamuffin up into madame’s 
boudoir! Clear’ out, you little bezgar. 
Begone!” 

“Let him alone!” retorted Aurelia, 
stamping her foot in a passion. “I'll 
take him up-stairs if I want to. Come on, 
Benoit, don’t mind what they say to you! 
This is my mamma’s house.” 

So the little chimney-sweep followed 
her, in spite of the cook’s scolding and the 

eneral uproar below stairs. 

“Well, I declare!” cried Denise, bang- 
ing the paté pans viciously. “That child 
rules the whole house. I never saw any- 
thing like these Americans. Id like to 
see a French child take on the airs of 
Ma’mselle Aurelia!” 

Up stairs, the lady on the couch lay 
gazing dreamily into the fire, and up at 
the pretty Sévres clock on the mantel. 

“T wish Richard would come,” she 
sighed. “How glad I am that he has 
made up his mind to retire from public 
life, and attend to business again! I’m 
tired of Paris. Oh, it seems so good to 
think we shall soon be back in dear old 
Cambridge!” 

The portiére was swept aside just then, 
and in came Aurelia leading Benoit by 
the hand. 

“Mamma,” she cried, eagerly, “here’s 
the little boy; his name’s Benoit. I 
brought him up to see you.” 

“Indeed, madame,” said Denise apolo- 
getically, as she followed the children into 
her mistress’s presence, “mademoiselle 
would bring him up, all I could do. I 
hope you won’t blame me, madame.” 

Aurelia’s mamma raised herself with a 
look of utter amazement, but it changed 
in a moment to asmile of amusement and 
interest. 

Benoit, now that he aetually stood in 
the presence of this grand lady, and gazed 
about this elegant apartment, was shocked 


| at his own temerity, and seized with some- 


thing like terror. 

“Don’t be afraid!” said Aurelia, reas 
suringly, as he tried to withdraw his hand 
from hers and beat a precipitate retreat. 
“This is my mamma. 

oa!” ‘ 
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assertion appealed to the mother, or 
maybe the boy’s dark brown eyes and 
red-gold hair touched her tender heart; 
for every trace of chagrin vanished from 
her face instantly. 

“You may go, Denise,” she said, with 
an indulgent smile. “ Leave the children 
with me.” 

“The children!” the cook muttered, as 
she stamped downstairs. “Heavens! These 
Americans! They take up with anybody.” 

Aurelia’s mamma had sunk back upon 
the couch, and was looking at her daugh- 
ter’s protegé with kindling eyes. What a 
pretty, picturesque little figure he made 
in his shabby clothes and pointed cap, 
with the old cow-bell dangling at his 
waist and clanging at every step, the 
smutty brush and old-clothes bag slung 
over his shoulder! His teeth were white 
as pearls, and his eyes were beautiful and 
brown. 

“Come here, Benoit!” she said, smiling 
on him with wonderful sweetness. “Come 
and tell me all about yourself. Here, sit 
down on this stool. Don't be afraid! I 
love little boys.” 

There was something in her voice and 
manner that reassured him. Hesat down 
at her feet, and in a little while he had 
told her all about his poor old grand- 
mother, who was blind and lonely, about 
his parents who were dead—the father 
who was killed by the coup d’ etat, and 
the mother who had died of grief—about 
the chimneys he swept, and the rags he 
picked, and how many sous he made when 
business was brisk—and so on until the 
heart of his listener was deeply stirred. 

“Poor little fellow!” she murmured 
softly. ‘“ How would I feel if Aurelia 
had such a life before her?” 

The child had crept up alongside of 
Benoit, and now she was pulling his 
sleeve. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, regretfully, “ but 
Ican’t find any rags anywhere. I guess 
we don’t have any. But if this will do 
you any good, you are welcome toit. It’s 
& piece of my dress—the one I’ve got on. 
Mamma gave it to me for my dolly.” 

The tears rushed to her mother’s eyes, 
and she touched the child’s golden curls 
very tenderly. That dainty, delicate 
om of blue silk wrought with pink rose- 
ids, was Aurelia’s contribution to the 
little rag-picker’s bag, and she let her 
make it unchecked. 





“And, mamma”—the child began, 
drawing her mother’s head down so that 
she could whisper in her ear, “can’t I 
give him”— 

The rest was lost on Benoit, but when 
he went away, wondering and joyful, he 
held in his hand a five-frane gold-piece 
and a chocolate éclair, the like of which 
he had never tasted in his life before. 

As he went down stairs, his little 
wooden shoes clattered on the hard-wood 
floor, and his battered cow-bell kept 
clanging noisily. A tall and handsome 
gentleman, who was coming up-stairs, 
stopped to look at this droll little figure. 

“Well,” he said, as he entered his 
wife’s boudoir, “is that another of your 
protegés, darling ?” 

Aurelia’s mamma threw her arms about 
his neck, and kissed him. 

“Q, Richard!” she said, “before we 
leave Paris, we must put away some 
money for that little boy. You wouldn’t 
care if 1 did—would you, dear ?” 

“My darling,” he answered, as_ he 
kissed first his wife, and then the golden- 
haired fairy who clung to his knees, “ you 
know I leave these matters entirely to 
your discretion. I have perfect confi- 
dence in your judgment.” 

The echo of the cow-bell and the clat- 
ter of the wooden shoes died away. Be- 
noit was gone, and not until some time 
afterward did he know that the founda- 
tion of his fortune and happiness was laid 
that day. 

* * * * 

Fifteen years after the little episode 
narrated, a wealthy decorator operied in 
Paris the famous “Magasin des Arts,” 
under the patronage of the young artist 
Mérault, who had carried off the good 
medal at the last two salons. 

“TI tell you what, De Bonceeur,” the 
painter was saying one morning, as he 
walked through the sumptuous show- 
rooms, examining certain newly-made 
draperies that had been ordered for the 
Hotel L’Anglie, “ you never will succeed 
in the world until you can command more 
creative talent among your workmen.” 

“Workwomen, I suppose you mean,” 
said the proprietor, restlessly. “I know 
you are right, Mérault. But how can 
one pound inspiration into a blockhead? 
What am I to do? I’ve scoured the city. 
I offer good prices. What more can be 
done?” 
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“There is only one thing you have 
that I can heartily commend,” said the 
artist, reflectively. “It is that plush por- 
tiére with the antique embroidery.” 

The proprietor’s face brightened. 

“Ah, yes!” he said, with some satisfac- 
tion. “That is Miss Morton’s work.” 

. “Miss Morton?” 

“She’s a new hand—English, I believe 
—and a born artist. If I only had more 
like her—” 

“What do you think about entrusting 
to her the draperies of M. le Duc’s box ?” 

“I? I know of no other whom I could 
trust! Wait a moment! She is in the 
building. I will present her to you.” 

M. Mérault sank down on a silken fau- 
teuil, and looked indifferently about him 
while De Boncceur went off in search of 
Miss Morton. 

“Tt is all miserable!” he muttered, with 
an artist’s high contempt of mere magnifi- 
cence. 

“ Heavens! 
the xstheticism they rave about! 
what ?” 

_ He rose to his feet with a sense of be- 
‘wilderment as he saw before him a slight, 
but perfect figure, clad in a simple, close- 
fitting black gown, against which a fluffy 
shimmering mass of golden hair and a 
complexion of rare delicacy stood out in 
striking relief. 

“Miss Morton,” said the proprietor, 
with a flourish, “I have the honor of pre- 
senting you to the honorable Monsieur 
Mérault, a distinguished young artist, 
who—” 

“All Paris knows Monsieur Mérault,” 
she answered, cutting short his eulogy so 
effectually that the subject of it could 
hardly restrain a smile. “I am glad to 
meet you, sir.” 

“Mademoiselle,” Mérault murmured, 
“you do me too much honor.” 

And all the while his eyes fairly de- 
voured her face. which was endowed with 
that rare fragile beauty he specially ad- 
mired. 

“Where have I seen those blue eyes 
before?” he asked himself. “And why 
does that voice ring in my ears like an 
echo?” 

And all the while, when he gave her 
his personal instruction concerning M. le 
Due’s hangings, her face haunted him like 
a dream. 

It was three months before this elabor- 


How far they are from 
Ah— 





ate embroidery and needle-painting was 
finished, and much of it was done under 
the eyes of the young artist himself. 

Several days after the completion of 
the work, Miss Morton came to M. de 
Bonceeur with something else. 

“It is my own design and execution,” 
she said, as she produced a beautiful hand- 
screen of blue silk, exquisitely decorated, 
“I thought perhaps you could sell it for 
me, M. de Bonceeur. I would not trouble 
you, but I have never yet been able to 
pay the bills incurred by my mother’s 
illness and death, and—” 

Her voice broke, and she looked away, 
dreading yet expecting a rebuke. M. de 
Bonceeur took the screen without express- 
ing any opinion. 

“T do not know anything about things 
of this kind, mademoiselle,” he said. “It 
is very pretty, though. I will see M. 
Aubrey; he has charge of that depart 
ment.” 

She stood there trembling foolishly 
while he carried the screen back into a 
little private room which M. Aubrey 
usually occupied. 

“Miss Morton would like to know, 
Aubrey—” he began. 

“Oh, M. Mérault? Is it you? I 
thought you were the superintendent.” 

“What have you there?” asked the 
young artist, holding out his hand for 
the pretty trifle which M. de Bonccur 
held. 

“A screen. It is Miss Morton’s work. 
She wants me to sell it for her. Good 
Heavens, Mérault! What is the matter?” 

The artist’s eyes had suddenly blazed 
up with excitement; his hand trembled 
and his cheek flushed. 

“Miss Morton made this!” he cried 
quickly. “Can I—will you tell her I 
wish to see her a moment?” 

“Why, I’d no idea you'd admire it 80 
much! Allow me to make you a preseut 
of it. I guess Miss Morton and I can 
come to terms.” 

“Thanks, De Bonceur! You are very 
kind,” the artist murmured hurriedly. 
“But I must see Miss Morton—if you 

lease.” 

When the girl came into his presence, , 
she was pale and nervous. Méraults 


before the fire, holding the gilded handle 
of the screen between his trembling fim 
gers. “Miss Morton,” he said hurriedly, 
“excuse me, but what is your first name 
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‘She looked at him in halfstartled sux 


prise, and answered : 

“ Aurelia.” 

“T knew it!” he cried, with a ring of 
triumph in his voice; and, before she 
could recover herself, he had dashed the 
screen aside and was holding her two 
hands in his, looking up into her eyes 
with love, joy, and sweet expectancy. 

“You are my guardian angel!” he 
cried. “ Aurelia, I am Benoit, the little 
rag-picker and chimney-sweep you be- 
friended. Have you forgotten me? Oh, 
how can I ever repay you what I owe 
you? Ah, if you will only let me devote 
my life to you! I love you! I love you 
dearly !” 

He had caught her hands to his lips, 
aud was kissing them passionately. 

“ Benoit !” she faltered. Is it possible?” 
* “Then you have not forgotten me?” 

“Oh, no! But—how did you know 
me?” I have changed so much.” 

“Ah, have I not beem searching for 
you ever since that dav we parted fifteen 
years ago? Aurelia, the money which 
your dear mother left for me ere she 
quitted Paris—quitted it without telling 
me so much as the name of my generous 
benefactor—that money made my fortune. 
I left off sweeping chimneys and picking 
rags, and went toschool. There I studied 
art. Success crowned my efforts, and to- 
day I have an independent fortune 
of my own. Where is your mother? 





| 


Let me go to her and thank her for all 


this.” 

“ Alas!” the girl replied with gathering 
tears, “my mother is dead, and my father 
too. When they left Paris, they went 
home to America, and my father engaged 
in business. He was rich, but misfortune 
overtook him, 
ruptcy crushed him, soul and body. He 
pined away and died, and after a few 
short years my mother followed him to 
the grave. Then I was left alone, indeed, 
and penniless!” 

“My darling!” cried Mérault impet- 
uously. “Has fate been so unkind to 
you? But I have found you now, and if 
you will let me, I will shield you with my 
life. Ah, the first time I saw you, some- 
thing told me that your life was inter- 
twined with mine! Then this screen, see! 
It is made of blue silk, wrought with 
rosebuds. Do you not remember this?” 

From his pocketbook he drew forth a 
piece of the self-same silk, the piece she 
had given him to put in his rag-bag. 

“You kept it!” she faltered with 
flushed cheeks and drooping eyes. 

“Yes, I kept it,” he answered, drawing 
her toward him, and looking down into 
her lovely face. “Darling, may I keep 
you, too?” 

“Tf you will be so good,” she answered, 
hiding her face upon his shoulder. “I 
love you now, Benoit, and—I think I 
loved you then.” 

ELEANOR Moore HIkstanpD. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


Tell me, pretty maiden, 
Whither would you go? 
The sail has spread its wing 
And the breezes blow. 


The oar is of ivory, 

The rudder gleams with gold, 
The banner floats above it 

In many a silken fold. 


. 


My ballast is an orange— 
And I gayly, lightly sing— 
I’ve a seraph for a sailor, 
For a sail an angel’s wing. 


Tell me, little maiden, 
Whither would you sail, 





O’er the broad Pacific 
In our barque so frail? 
Gather Eastern roses 
In fair tropic bowers? 
Or across the Baltic 
Pluck the sweet snow-flowers? 


Take me, said the maiden, 
To that far-off shore 
Where fond, faithful lovers 
Love forevermore. 
That fair shore beloved, 
No man ever knew, 
Or I fain would seek it, 
Sweetest maid, with you. 
A. F. Jupp. 
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EASTER LILIES. 





The rain was coming down drearily in 
a slow, purposeless shower, as Laurence 
Langdon stood at the window, and 
watched the wee birds clinging to the 
eaves for shelter from the wind and 
weather. 

“Tt was just such a day as this six years 
ago,” he murmured, with a sigh that came 
up like a sob from his deep, full chest. 
“ remember the basket of lilies I sent 
her—great white fragrant flowers. Easter 
likes they were, I think. At any rate, it 
took the last dollar I had to buy them.” 

As he said this, he turned around and 
surveyed the elegant apartment which 
was now his own property, a room in the 
superb mansion of which he was complete 
master. The past six years had made 
him a rich man—rich in all things save 
happiness. 

“JT was poor enough then!” he con- 
tinued, with growing bitterness. “And 
she had all that wealth could buy. Ah, 
if I had only known what success these 
years would bring, I might have laid my 
heart at her feet—and she? Would she 
have scorned it? Good heavens, how I 
~ loved her then!” 

He had begun to walk restlessly up 
and down the room, but paused in front 
of the glowing fire. 

“Tf I had told her,” he mused, laying 
one hand on the heavy plush drapery of 
the mantel, “I wonder if she would have 
gone abroad—would have married there, 
and—pshaw, what a fool I am! Doubt- 
less she never gave a second thought to 
me, or my lilies. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she laughed over that infatuated billet- 
doux: 

“<Go, lovely flowers! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.’”’ 

A faint smile curled his soft, dark 
moustache, and lingered on his handsome 
lips, as the door opened, and his sister 
Amy came in with bright cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, carrying her sketch-book 
under her arm. 

“Well, Cricket!” he said, cheerily, 
throwing aside his melancholy. “I sup- 
pose the School of Design is going to take 
a holiday till after Easter—isn’t it? 
What are you going to do with yourself?” 
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“Oh, lots of things! 


Only I’m very 
much disappointed because Mrs. Hosmer 
won’t come and stay with me.” 


“Won’t she? Well, that’s too bad! 
I should like to see this paragon of beauty 
and excellence you talk so much about.” 

“T don't believe you ever will—unless 
you just go deliberately and see her at 
home. She is very poor, you know, Lau- 
rie, and so dreadfully proud that she 
won’t accept any hospitalities she cannot 
return.” 

“Poor and proud!” he muttered. 
“The same old story everywhere. Well, 
Cricket,” he added aloud, “ What won- 
derful new thing has Mrs. Hosmer been 
doing now? You have always something 
to tell about her; and I am usually quite 
curious to know what she is going to dé 
next.” 

“Oh, I must show you!” cried Amy, 
opening her sketch-book. “Here is a 
little Easter card which Mrs. Hosmer de- 
signed. Isn’t it lovely? They say it 
came very near taking the first prize this 
year.” 

As she spoke, she put into his hand, a 
panel-shaped card with a shaded-brown 
background, against which stood a little 
tripod table, with a gold-embroidered 
cover, supporting a basket of beautiful 
lilies. The flowers were exquisitely exe- 
cuted, and from the handle of the basket 
depended a card, inscribed “ With Easter 
Greeting.” 

“Mrs. Hosmer studied flower painting 
in France,” Amy rattled on. “There is 
no one at the school who can do anything 
like what she can.” 

“Easter lilies!” Laurie murmured. 
“A coincidence! Yes, Cricket! They 
are extremely pretty.” 

“And I think the verses on the back 
are so appropriate!” she continued. 
“ Generally the sentiment on these Easter 
and birth-day cards is simply ridiculous.” 
Laurie turned the card over in an idle 
way, but he started as his eyes fell upon 
the gold lettering on the other side. 

“Go, lovely flowers! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 


When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be!” 


Here it was, the whole of the sweet old 


song he had written out that very day six 
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years ago—written it out and sent it with 
a basket of Easter lilies to Winifred 
Aylmer! 

“Don’t you think it is pretty?” Amy 
persisted. “Why Laurie! How nervous 
you are!” 

The card had slipped through his tremb- 
ling fingers and fallen to the floor. 

“IT believe I am,” he answered, with a 
light laugh. “ Well, Cricket, here’s your 
card. Your friend must have a great 
deal of talent. I should like to meet her.” 

“T am going to ask her here to dinner 
on Easter Sunday,” said Amy slipping 
the card into her portefolio, “and I shall 
insist upon her coming, whether she will 
or no.” 

As she left the library, Laurie walked 
back toward the fireplace, and stood for 
a few moments on the rug. 

“What strange things happen every 
day,” he mused. “There are a thousand 
tender memories tied up in that basket of 
lilies, but why should that simple picture 
—that picture any one might have drawn 
—set every chord in my heart vibrat- 
ing? It was not at all remarkable that 
she should have chosen those verses, either ; 
it is an old song, and every one knows it.” 

He walked to the window and looked 
out. 

“It has stopped raining,” he observed ; 
“T think I will go down town.” 

It was quite dusk when he came home 
to dinner, and he said nothing to Amy; 
dut he had been at the stationer’s, and, 
closely buttoned up in his vest pocket, 
was an Easter card—a card bearing a 
basket of lilies. 

Several days before Easter, Laurie was 
seated in the library, when Amy came in 
with a frown on her face. 

“It is just as I thought it would be!” 
she cried, holding out an open letter. 
“Mrs. Hosmer won’t come on Easter.” 

Laurie took the letter, and glanced at it. 

“My dear Amy,” it began, “I thank you 
warmly for your kind invitation, but I find it 
impossible to accept it. I hope you will excuse 
me for stating my reasons, as they are of such 
& nature that I would find it painful to express 
them. With sincere love, your friend, 

“W.'E. Hosmer.” 

What was there in that to banish every 
fleck of color from Laurie’s face? 

“Amy!” he gasped, with his eyes riv- 
etted upon the fair, delicate hand-writing. 
“Who wrote this?” 

“Why, Mrs. Hosmer, of course!” 





“Where doés she live?” 

She told him, and he did not stop to 
explain. An hour afterwards he was 
ushered into the cheerless little parlor of 
Mrs. Hosmer’s boarding-house. 

He waited with a beating heart. Then 
came a light, soft step, and a slender, 
graceful figure clad in grey. 

“T beg your pardon,” she began. “The 
servant did not catch your name cor- 
rectly. Whom have! the honor”— 

A low, tremulous voice stopped her 
utterance. 

“Winifred—darling!” Laurie burst 
forth with all the pent-up passion of years. 
“ After all these months of misery, have I 
found you at last ?” 

His arms were about her then. He 
did not stop to ask her if he might. 

A soft, quivering sigh fluttered through 
her lips. 

“ Laurie—O, Laurie!” she murmured. 
“Tsit you? I thought—lI teared—I hoped 
it might be.” 

“Have I really found you, darling?” 
he asked. “You are free now, and 
have gotten rid of the galling curse of 
poverty. Will you be my wife—my own 
wife?” 

“ Ah, Laurie!” she sighed, as she looked 
up into his face, “ I should have been your 
wife long ago, if you had asked me.” 

“ What a blind fool I was!” he cried. 
“O, my darling! How nearly I lost you 
altogether!” 

Then she told her story—the story of 
her.marriage with a man she did not love, 
a man who had spent her fortune in spec- 
ulating, and died a wretched death of 
delirium tremens, leaving her penniless. 

“T came to this country again,” she 
said, “and got a position in the School of 
Design, where I met your sister.” 

“Why did you not let me hear from 
you?” he cried reproachfully. 

“You forget, Laurie! I was a woman, 
and how was I to know that you cared 
to hear from me again?” 

“Did you not remember the flowers I 
sent—the basket of Easter lilies ?” 

“Do, you think I could forget them?’ 
she said. “I have kept one—I shall 
keep it always.” 

Just after Easter, they were quietly 
married, for Laurie declined to wait any 
longer, and Winifred yielded with all the 
grace of a happy and smiling bride. 

Emity Lennox. 
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I was sitting in my room the next 
forenoon, feeling considerably wuss than 
I ever did in my life before, holding my 

ocket-book in my hand, and wondering 
if I'd better write to father to send me 
money enough to come home, for I’d put 
all my spendin’-money in with the gold 
except about five dollars, when a boy 
come to the door and said the clerk 
wanted me tostep down. I purceeded to 
obey the summons about as lively as if 
I'd been going to the gallows, for I ex- 
ected he was going to dun me for my 

ill, though, goodness knows, I hadn’t eat 
enough to keep a chicken alive since 
breakfast yesterday. When I got down 
to the bar-room it was jammed full; 
everybody was on the broad grin. 

“Hess fell away ten pounds in twenty- 
four hours,” I heard jone say. Standing 
by the clerk was a man in uniform that 
I took to be a soldier, till the clerk begun. 

“Your good friend here, this police- 
officer, has come—” 

“He ain’t going to take me up because 
another man stole my money, is he?” 
hollered I, mad in a minute. I'd suffered 
so much I was gitting desperate; I could 
have hit the hull crowd. 

“Oh, no; he has come to restore you 
your stolen money, every dollar of it, 
safe and sound.” 

“Hail Columbia!” shouted I, jumping 
up about three feet, and coming down on 
the toes of the feller who had previously 
remarked on my great loss of flesh. 

“Here it is,” said the officer, stepping 
forward and handing me a passel; “count 
it, and see if it isn’t all right.” 

I sot down and counted it, the crowd 
looking on. 

“All right to a cent, mister.” 

“Well, you may thank this efficient 
officer for it. He's been clear to Phila- 
delphy after your friend Mr. Brown. He 
found him before he’d had time to conceal 
the little check he’d drawn on you at 
sight. If he’d been an hour later you’d 
never have set eyes on your linen bags 
again.” 





Wall, you see, I went to shake hands 
with the officer; but the sudden change 
was more than I could bear; I threw my 
arms about his neck and gave him a hug 
that astonished him, and burst out crying 
again; then the crowd cheered till I 
thought the roof would raise up, but I 
didn’t care, I took out two twenty and a 
ten dollar gold-piece and chucked into 
his hand, and told him I was everlastingly 
obliged to him, and if ever he came within 
forty miles of Beanville to let us know, 
and mother and father and Kitty would 
take lots of pains to make his visit pleas- 
ant. After the noise subsided a little the 
officer said he had the gentleman with the 
diamond ring in the Tombs, that he had 
his eye on him before, and that he meant 
to have him ’tended to this time; that he 
should hold me as a witness, though if I’d 
promise to be on hand, he wouldn’t con- 
fine me; that court sot in about two weeks, 
and he'd try to have the case up early, so 
I could leave for home if I wanted to. 

Then the clerk recommended me to 
leave my cash in his care; he’d give me 
a check for it; or else to go and deposit 
it in a city bank right away; but I was 
afraid the banks might break, so I give it 
up to him. 

“And now,” said a young fellar in the 
crowd, after everything was settled, “as a 
friend, Mr. Beanpole, I'd give you a 
— of advice—don’t go out in that 
rat !” 

He said this so solemnly, that. I took 
off my hat and looked at it. 

“What’s the matter with it?” I asked. 

“ Nothing, in particular; only it reveals 
too plainly that you are a stranger; and 
when the people of this city see a stranger, 
they usually take him m. You must 
have a new hat.” 

“Yes, one of Genin’s latest!” cried the 
crowd. 

“Where shall I get it?” I meekly in- 
quired. 


“Tt’s only a step right here, next door, — 


Come along; I’ll select one for you,” and 
followed by some dozen or twenty, all 
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smiling as if they was going to a wedding, 
we went and bought a hat. Then I be- 
gun to realize that my appetite was com- 
ing back; I went into the place where 
they eat their noon dinner (they have 
two dinners, it seems, in York taverns) 
and went through the trial of getting rid 
of six dozen oysters, stewed, raw, and fried, 
and promised the waiter to be sure and be 
back at five o’clock to the grand spread. 

“And now, ’Bijah Beanpole, its high 
time you begun to have a little fun,” and 
with this reflection I sot out towards the 
museum. With plenty of peanuts and 
oranges, I was going along, looking at 
the sights and having a good time; but 
when I went to wipe my mouth after I’d 
made way with an orange, I discovered 
that my new red bandanner, the one I’d 
proudly waved to Kitty at the parting 
hour, was missing from my pocket. Id 
left a littie end hanging out to show it, 
and I s’pose some rascal had admired the 
pattern, and helped himself. 

I didn’t have time to waste much 
sorrow on it, for just then I begun to 
hear the brass-band playing in front of 
the museum, and to feel, for the first 
time, as if I was really in New York. 

I looked up and saw the flags flying 
and the pictures of the show on the out- 
side, and listened to the thrilling music 
proceeding from the railing overhead, till 
my toes tingled, and I did begin to wish 
Kitty was along. Wa’al,I paid my quar- 
ter, and went in. The advertisement said 
it was a great place for moral instruction, 
and you may bet your life I got my 
quarter’s worth by the time I got up to 
the Happy Family. One of the keepers 
got spunky, and told me he guessed if 
Barnum was around he’d want to engage 
me as the great American question-asker. 
I got pretty well posted in natural his- 
tory, especially the wax figgers, and 
bought the book about the giant and the 
dwarf for ma to read when I got home. 

It took some tall walking to get back 
to the tavern in time for dinner, but I 
just managed it, without a minit to spare. 
“Waiter,” said I, “put her through.” 
And he did.’ I was just two hours a-going 
through the ceremonies, It beat Thanks- 
giving all holler. Golly, just think of 
Winding off with ice-cream every day! 
It’s just similar to having a little touch 
* Fourth of July three hundred and 
ixty-five times a year. 





Wa'll, by this time I’d got to be purty 
well known to the St. Nicholas. I was 
congratulated by a good many on recov- 
ering my money, likewise on my new hat. 
Several of the young fellers talked to.me 
considerable, and the one who’d been the 
means of my getting the hat asked me 
how I was going to spend the evening, 
saying that, seeing as my friend Mr. 
Brown would be prevented from keeping 
his engagement with me, he’d take me to 
the opera himself, if I’d do him the honor. 
Now father, being a deacon, had repre- 
sented to me that I'd better not go to the 
theatres, and I’d partly promised him I 
would not; but the opera wa’n’t a theater 
exactly, so I said, “I s’pose ’tain’t nothing 
wuss than a concert, is it?” 

“Not a bit,” said he, “nor nigh so bad 
as some. It’s the best and only opportu- 
nity you'll have, Mr. Beanpole, for a 
glimpse at our first society. I'd like your 
opinion of it Mr. Beanpole, and as to how 
it compares with Beanville aristocracy. 
As to the music—do you understand 
music?” 

“TI reckon I do,” was my emphatic re- 
sponse. “I lead the choir to home, and 
play the fiddle like a streak.” 

By this time three or four more had 
made up their mind. to jine us, and we 
started off. They all seemed in remark- 
able fine spirits, and I thought it very 
perlite of them to take a stranger along, 
and pay all his bills, besides my fare in 
the ’bus, and a dollar for my ticket. I 
thought a dollar rather steep; the Hutch- 
inson’s or the Continentals never asked 
but a quarter in Beanville; but as I 
didn't have to pay it myself, I didn’t try 
to cheapen it. 

When we first went in, I could see 
nothing but a thousand lamps in full 
blaze. After we’d been seated awhile, 
my eyes got used to it, and I began to 
look around. Right in front of us, in a 
little place with a railing round it, sat 
the band, with their fiddles, and flutes, 
and all kinds of instruments; and just 
beyond hung a great big curtain with a 
picture painted on it like a panorama. 
The house was full of people, setting in a 
circle as they do to the menagerie, only 
they was three stories high, and about a 
quarter of ’em was holding something up 
to their eyes. What it was, or what it 
was fur, I couldn’t make out; it looked 
like a pair of backgammon boxes, with a 
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pair of spectacles in theend. Pretty soon 
my pardner took one out of his pocket, 
and, standin’ up, held it up to his eyes, 
and peeked all around in every direction. 
Then he handed it to me, and asked if 
I'd like to take a look through an opera- 
glass. So I did as the rest did. It was 
mighty curious; folks that you could just 
see ‘way on t’other side of the room 
seemed to be setting right before you as 
large as life; I could make out the flour 
on some of the women’s faces. I'd got 
perfectly taken up, staring at a handsome 
girl—my stars, there wa’n’t any of the 
Beanville girls could come up to her—a 
blue and white feather on a stylish bun- 
nit, a white satin cloak with blue trim- 
min’s, a lot of flounces spreadin’ out over 
the seat, a little fan that sparkled like a 
-hummin’-bird when she stirred it—heigho! 
Wall, Kitty wouldn’t have enjoyed seeing 
me look so at that girl—when the music 
started oft so sudden that I nearly let the 
little telescope drop. The eurtain rolled 
up, and a minit after a female appeared 
at the top end of the room behind the 
curtain, threw up her hands, and began 
to take on dreadfully. First she said 
something very fast, which I couldn’t un- 
derstand; and then, I thought because 
nobody in the audience was man enough 
to help her, she sank down close to the 
edge of the floor, holding out her arms 
and screaming. 

“What’s the matter? Is she afire?” 
said I, risin’, and makin’ ready to take a 
clean jump over the band and put her 
out. 

“Sit still,” said my pardner, laughing ; 
“she hasn’t begun yet.” 

Jest then she turned her head, and per- 
ceived a savage-lookin’ chap coming 
through a door on the other side, scowling 
awful and saying something. She was so 
scared she dropped down on her knees, 
and held out her hands to save her, shriek- 
ing like mad. 

“Let go of me. I am not going to sit 
by and see a woman abused,” said I, try- 
ing to jerk away from the hold two of 
‘em laid to my coat-tail. 

“The police’ll lam you if you don’t 
keep quiet,” says they. “Don’t you like 
the singing ?” 

“Singing?” says I. 

Wall, by this time the man had come 
pretty near to the female, and she got up 
and faced him, and he sputtered and she 











sputtered, and he screamed and she 
screamed, and he ‘hollered and she hol- 
lered, and at last he bellowed. Wa’'ll, 
she couldn’t do that, so she just give one 
spiteful yell, and fainted away for noth- 
ing but ill-temper. Then the curtain fell 
down, and everybody patted their kid 
gloves together, and tapped their nice 
little canes on the floor; and he and she 
came out before the curtain, as good as 
pie, holding hold of hands and making 
courtesies, as school-children do when the 
stage goes by. I never see a quarrel 
made up as quick as that. 

“How did you like the singing?” says 
my companion, again. 

“Singing?” says I, looking him full 
in the face, and giving my thumb a sig- 
nificant jerk. “I know I’m green, young 
man, and easily taken in; but when you 
try to make me believe that was intended 
for singing, the joke’s ruther too ridicu- 
lous.” 

There was a short intermission now 
took place. A good many acquaintances 
came round the chaps who took me to 
the opera ; highflyers they all were, I tell 
you, with their kid gloves and their hand- 
kerchiefs smelling as sweet as laylocks. I 
was introduced to all of ’em as Mr. Bean- 
nole, of Beanville, stopping to the St 
Nicholas. They didn’t seem half so set 
up as I expected ; in fact, two or three of 
’em was so friendly as to give me their 
dagaratypes, and ask me for mine. I told 
’em I regretted it excruciatingly, but I 
didn’t happen to have any with me. I 
thought it queer to see fellows carrying 
around a pocket-full of their own pic 
tures, and givin’ ’em away so freely ; they 
was on little square cards. 

“Ah,” said one of ’em, “ you must sup 
ply yourself with cart de viseet, Mr. Bean- 

ole. The young ladies of Beanville will 
be delighted with them, and you'll have 
the pleasure of setting the fashion, you 
know.” 

“What kind of a cart is that?” says I. 
“The girls of my set usually make out to 
ride in buggies. They’d give me the mit 
ten quicker’n flash, if I was to ask ’em to 
go in a cart.” 

“Cart,” said he, “is French for card; 
I meant visiting-cards, like the one I just 
gave you. That’sall the style now. Com 
venient, you see—tells who it is at @ 
glance; really, now you must go out © 
morrow, and have some taken.” 
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It took my fancy as a first-rate idea, so 
[ promised to go. I couldn’t help think- 
ing how surprised the Beanville girls 
would be, when I called round and sent 
in my picture, and how mad Reub Loomis 
would be to see my carts kicking up a 
dust. 

The music was a-playing again, and 
I'll say for that that it couldn’t be beat ; 
but as to the singing, I’m down on that, 
and always shall be. To say the least, it 
was a curious performance. 

Wall, the curtain went up again, and 
there was plenty more of the same kind 
of stuff. I didn’t like any of it except 
when the band played a tip-top dancing- 
piece, and twenty or thirty girls and 
fellows danced out under the trees; and 
then when the soldiers marched, and there 
was a brisk little skirmish right there be- 
fore our eyes. I got a little excited then, 
for all I’d found out it was only pretend- 
ing. When it was all over, and we rose 
up to go—There, Bijah Beanpole,” 
says I, out loud,—“you’ve been to the 
Opera! The buildin’ beats our meetin’- 
house holler, by a thousand per cent; but 
the singing don’t begin to come up to it. 
Kitty and me can beat your hull furrin 
Italian nonsense.” 

When we got back, I thanked my ac- 
quaintance, but he said that he ought to 
thauk me—the pleasure of my company 
had more’n paid him. I larfed, and told 
him it was the first time I’d ever been flat- 
tered to believe my company was worth a 
dollar an evening. Then he said the rest 
of em said it was worth more’n the Opera, 
‘cause they hadi’t seen so much of it; and 
and they was making all kinds of perlite 
speeches, and being very impressive with 
their good-nights, till finally says I— 
“Good-night, gentle-men. I’ve no doubt 
I’ve afforded you considerable amusement. 
It’s worth a dollar a night to laugh be- 
hind a feller’s back. I ain’t obliged to 
have eyes behind, though; especially 
when I see the sights for nothing. When- 
ever you want to take me out at your own 
expense, you'll find me on hand. You 
can make as much as you’ve a mind to 
out of me, and I[’ll call it a fair bargain. 
You know us down-easters is famous for 
tradin’. “So we went to bed, scarcely 
knowing which had got the best of it. 

I don’t want to be too tejus, and I must 
try to get to the widow as quick as 
possible. If anybody had a-told me, when 





I parted from Kitty Caraway to be gone 
but a little over a fortnight, that I’d get 
into trouble with another woman, a widow 
at that, before I see her agin, I’d have 
resented it by knocking him down. O, 
landy!—but I won’t anticipate. 

It didn’t take me so long to buy my 
goods as I expected; I'd got the most of 
that job off my hands the first week. It 
was mighty nice to be eating ice cream 
every day ; but it was expensive; and as 
I found I'd be likely to be detained two 
weeks for that robbery case, I concluded 
to move my traps to a genteel boarding- 
place, and I got recommended to a very 
respectable one on Bleeker street, which 
I liked very much; the vittals was extra, 
and the company agreeable. 

When I sot down to dinner the first 
day, there was only about a dozen to the 
table. Right opposite me was a rather 
good-lookin’ female, and next to her a 
little girl about ten years old or more. 
The child was as humbly as a mud-fence, 
and as pertasshe was humbly. To think 
of my being stepfather to that imp!—but, 
as I said before, I musn’t anticipate. 

There was plenty of talk around the 
table. The boarders seemed to know 
each other and to be sociable; as I was 
the only stranger, some of them made a 
few remarks to me, to make me feel to 
home; and as I am naturally talkative, 
and had nothing to be ashamed of, by the 
time supper was over they knew pretty 
much who I was, where I come from, and 
what my business was. The female oppo- 
site did as much talking as the whole of 
us jined together. I looked at her a 
great deal, for there was a sort of an N. 
B. (take partickelar notice) air about her, 
as if she wanted us to mind her red 
cheeks and black curls; while her sweet 
voice was as insinuatin’ as maple sirup 
into a warm biscuit. 

“So you are really from the country, 
Mr. Beanpole? I’m so glad to hear it. 
I adore the country. Isn’t that where 
the lambs and honey come from?” with 
such an innocent little air, you’d a took 
her to be about fifteen years old, and to 
save my gizzard I couldn’t make a guess 
at her age. She appeared generally 
about twenty, and particularly as much 
as ten years older. 

“Yes’m,” said I, “and the green-horns.” 

“La, Mr. Beanpole, you’re so funny! 
But there’s nothing green about’ you, and 
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you know it. If you hadn’t told us, we’d 
never have dreamed but what you were 
one of us, to the manor born.” 

The fact is, she said this as frank as if 
she’d been speaking in meeting; and I 
couldn’t help more’n half believing her, 
bekase I hadn’t stopped with buying a 
new hat. I'd gone to a tremendous big 
tailor’s shop, and got me a new suit com- 
plete, the very latest rig; so that if I had 
not been about a foot taller, and tanned 
a leetle brown, and my gloves and boots 
as big agin, I’d a been the exact profile 
of the chap to the St. Nicholas who took 
me to the opera. I had to take a small 
corner off my business capital to do it; 
but I argued that it was no loss in the ind, 
as I should have to have a new suit-when 
I got married, and I shouldn’t wear these 
things in Beanville till I stood up with 
Kitty. So that when the ruther good- 
lookin’ female opposite me expressed her- 
self so candidly, 1 gave her credit for be- 
ing very discriminating. 

“T hope he'll prove to be as sharp as 
some of us city fellows,” remarked a per- 
son who sat alongside of me; at which 
the rest of ’em all laughed, except the 
widow. who colored up, and looked mad. 
The next minute she got sweeter’n ever, 
continuing to me— 

“T’m so fond of the dear little lambs.” 

~ Yes,” put in the same chap,‘whom I 
felt like thrashing for his sass, “ I’ve ob- 
served you was very fond of ’em—spring 
lambs, roasted, with sparrrow-grass and 
green-pease, They are dear little things; 
twenty cents a pound, isn’t it, Mrs. But- 
terby?” 

“Twenty cents,” echoed the landlady, 
with asigh. I could see she was reckonin’ 
up the cost of having to have it for din- 
ner some day. 

“You don’t say so,” says I; “why, it 
don’t bring sixpenee in the country. 
Pll tell you what I'll do, when I get 
home, Mrs. Butterby. The railroad passes 
through our town; Ill have a nice lamb 
dressed early in the morning, and you'll 
get it the same night. Do you think it 
would keep ?” 

“ Well, if you should pick outa cool day, 
I should say it would, and be a great treat 
tous. You’re very civil to think of it.” 

“No trouble at all,” said I, “and Pll 
just chuck in a peck of shelled peas.” 

“ How delightful that will be,” said 
the black-eyed female, clapping her hands. 





“What, ma?” spoke up the freckle 
faced child alongside. 

“Real spring lamb, from the country, 
my sweet.” 

I confess I looked a little surprised 
when the young one called her ma; but 
just then the folks rose up from the table, 
and I went along into the parlor, as the 
landlady told me to, with some of the 
rest, who mostly went up to their rooms 
before long, except the widow, which I 
soon found out she was, and her daughter, 

“You must be real lonesome, here in 
the city,” says she, as soon as the rest had 
cleared out. “Are you going out to spend 
the evening?” 

“T don’t know as I shall,” says I; “I’ve 
been around pretty well. Father don’t 
approve of my going to the theatres, and 
I wouldn’t give twenty-five cents to go to 
the opera again, let alone a dollar. I 
wish some of them wizards was perform- 
ing now.” 

“J wish they was, for your sake,” says 
she. - 

“Some of their tricks are very curious” 
(they warn’t half as curious as some of 
hers, but it took time to find that out). 

“Tf you’re not going out, I don’t mind 
staying down awhile to keep your com- 
pany. Ah, Mr. Beanpole, I’ve suffered 
so much from loneliness myself that | 
know what it is to pity any one who ap- 
pears so!” 

“Tis rather bad to be so lonesome,” 
says I. 

“Tell me, now, candidly, Mr. Bean- 
pole,” says she, stopping walking back 
and forth across the carpet, right in front 
of me, and smiling at me while she put one 
little hand on top of her young one’s 
head, “wasn’t you somewhat surprised 
when you heard this great girl call me 


mother? Strangers usually are. She’s 
so large of her age. She looks eleven, 
but she’s only a little past nine.” Here 


the child squinched, and -kind of winked 
at me, which I thought was very imper- 
lite. “Iwas married young—very young, 
Mr. Beanpole—a mere child, scarcely fit 
teen ; and though Mr. Mousetrap was 4 
good husband, he was a great deal older 
than me; and I was not fitted at that 
tender age to make a proper choice. He 
was a good husband, but he did not 


answer to all the bubbling aspirations of | 


a bubbling heart. Ah no! those have 
ever been repressed in me, waiting 
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some congenial heart should summon 
them to bloom. They are still in the bud, 
still in the bud. Mr. Mousetrap has been 
dead five years. He died leaving me a 
competency” (which she didn’t say was 
on its last legs) “and this sweet child. 
She has her father’s amiable disposition, 
and his looks. She doesn’t resemble me: 
do you think she does?” 

“Not a bit, ma’am,” said I, honestly, 
feeling a little queer at the turn the talk 
was taking, and wondering what Kitty 
would think to hear such fine talk. 

“ Araminta, my sweet, play something 
for the gentleman.” The child flirted 
off to the pianner which stood in the 
room, and played and sung two or three 
pieces as fast as she could. I’li own she 
did play rather remarkable for her age, 
though her voice warn’t in no way 
musical. “Wouldn’t it be delightful to 
have such a fairy in one’s home, dispens- 
ing music and innocence?” said the fond 
mother, when she stopped. “If she should 





ever have another father, I trust she will 
prove as much of a treasure to him as she 
has to me.” 

“T hope so, ma’am,” said I, not know- 
ing what else tosay. Being but just turned 
of twenty-one myself, and the child being 
half that, I did not feel specially fatherly, 
though I did feel a little curious. 

“Kiss the gentleman good-night, and 
go up to your bed, my angel,” continued 
the mother. 

“T don’t want to go to bed.” 

“Kiss the gentleman good-night, my 
angel.” 

Here the widow’s voice was as calm and 
sweet as a summer mornin’; but it peared 
to me to insinuate a whippin’ up-stairs if 
*twasn’t obeyed; so the girl scowled and 
twisted, and finally came up and stuck 
up her mouth, and I gave her a smack, 
seeing I couldn’t help it, and as I did so, 
she whispered : 

“Mother’s setting her trap now,” and 
then she laughed and run off. 


(To be continued.) 


*» 





ROSA BONHEUR. 





The late illness of this talented woman 
has caused much concern among her 
many admirers, and the announcement 
that she is again able to resume her work, 
will be hailed with delight. Few women 
have risen to greater prominence in any 
sphere of life than Rosalie Bonheur, the 
daughter of Raymond Bonheur, a poor 
man, though not without recognition as an 
artist. Not dreaming, however, that the 
germs of genius were being nurtured in his 
child’s sogl, Raymond apprenticed her asa 
seamstress. But the little, shy, sensitive 
girl in shabby clothes, with no aptitude 
for either her books or her needle, soon 
became an object of ridicule among her 
companions, and, with many doubts and 
misgivings, her father was obliged to take 
her into his studio, where he taught her 
the art of drawing. From that hour her 
destiny was fixed. After a girlhood spent 
in the study of nature, under the shadow 
of the Louvre, she began her independ- 
ent career as an artist at the age of nine- 
teen. In 1841, she sent to the French 
Exhibition two small pictures, the sub- 
jects of which were “Two Rabbits,” and 
“Goats and Sheep.” Her success was 


assured from the first, for her method in- 





volves endless study and the most careful 
elaboration. Not content with the ordi- 
nary modes of observation, she became a 
constant visitor in the stables and sham- 
bles of Paris, where she studied animal 
life in all its phases. At present, how- 
ever, she lives at Bye, a village in Cham- 
pagne, where she has a numerous collec- 
tion of all kinds of animals that serve 
her as models. When at work she wears 
loose trousers and a workingman’s blouse, 
and greatly dislikes the interruption of 
visitors. Pros the time of her first ap- 
pearance at the Annual Exhibition in 
1841, she became a regular contrihutor; 
and, during the first ten years of her 
artist-life, she produced a number of ad- 
mirable pictures, the mdst successful of 
which were, “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” 
(The Three Musketeers) ; “ Un Troupeau 
Cheminant” (A Herd on the Way); “La 
Rencontre” (The Meeting); “Un Effet 
du Matin” (In the Morning). In 1848, 
a bronze group of hers, representing a 
bull and a sheep, secured her the first- 
class medal and a splendid Sévres vase, 
which honors were conferred upon her by 
the distinguished hand of Horace Vernet. 
Her masterpiece, “Le Labourage Niv-- 
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mais,” (Husbandry in Nivemais) was one 
of the principal features of the Exhibi- 
tion of #850. The work now adorns the 
walls of the Luxembourg. One of the 
most famous pictures she has since pro- 
duced is the well known “ Horse Fair” 
(Le Marche aux Chevaux), now the prop- 
erty of Mr. William P. Wright, of Wee- 
hawken, N. J. Contemporaneous with 
this picture was another called “Cows and 
Sheep in a Deep Pass,” (Vaches et Mou- 
tons dans un Chemin Creux). While her 
latest work, “The Old Monarch,” shows 
no signs of decline, but rather an advance. 
The picture is so well known to the 
public that no long description is 
necessary. It is enough to say that in it 
a grand old lion and his lioness lie side 
by side, while three tiny cubs press sleepily 
against their mother. The painter’s ex- 
traordinary knowledge of animal nature 
has never been shown more conspicuously 








than in this picture, for which she is said 
to have made the most patient and elabo- 
rate studies from life. Her many admir- 
ers will certainly be pleased to know that 
the elaborate engraving of this picture 
which has been long in hand is at last 
completed and published, and perhaps the 
best recommendation of the reproduction 
is Rosa’s own words when writing to her 
publisher, M. Lefevre, of King St: “I 
thank Monsieur Atkinson very heartily. 
This is the finest engraving which has 
been executed’ from my works.” The 
plate is dedicated, by permission, to the 
Queen. The whole charm of her work 
lies in an unswerving fidelity to nature, 
and a finely corrected style that is free 
from all conventionality, which have gained 
for her the decoration of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, universal admiration 
wherever her works of art are known. 
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The famous picture of “Elaine,” by 
Rosenthal, is for sale in San Francisco; 
price, $7,500. 





Meissonier’s suit against Mrs. Bonanza 
Mackay for 75,000 francs has been ami- 
cably settled. Some say—Meissonier’s 
friends, of course—that the reason why 
Mrs. Mackay would not accept the por- 
trait which the great artist painted of her, 
was because he did not make it suffi- 
ciently flattering. Meissonier is famous 
for his fidelity to truth. 





F. H. DeHaas’ picture, “ Farragut Be- 
fore the Forts at New Orleans,” is offered 
for sale at $8,000. 





The oldest oil painting in the world is 
probably a Madonna and Child bearing 
the date 886. This antique art-treasure 
was formerly in the old palace of the 
Florentine Republic. Where it is now, is 
not known. 





The Duke of Marlborough’s collection 
at Blenheim House will probably be sold 
soon. Among other treasures, the gallery 
contains the following works of art: 
“The Young St. Augustine and Po 
Gregory,” by Titian; “Europa, Bs. 
ther” and the “The Massacre of the In- 
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nocents,” by Paul Veronese ; “St. Jerome,” 
by Rubens; portraits by him and Van- 
dyck; “The Woman Taken in Adultery” 
and “Isaac Blessing Jacob,” by Rem- 
brandt. 





George DuMaurier, the famous social 
satirist, whose exquisite drawings consti- 


| tute the strongest feature of the London 


“Punch,” was born in England of a 
French father and an English mother. 
He was educated in France, and studied 
art # Paris and Diisseldorf. His genius 
first pointed toward genre painting, but 
some detriment to his. eye-sight compelled 
him to abandon this work, and carve out 
his career as a simple draughtsman i 
black and white. 


Mr. W. T. Richards’ sea picture lately 
on exhibition at Earle’s galleries in Phil- 
adelphia, is one of the most successful 
marine views that have appeared in this 
country. It generally happens that am- 
bitious artists choose their subjects im 
some wild or fitful moment, putting in an 
immense quantity of dash and spray, or 
else an apparently unnatural degree of 
sparkle and sunshine—unnatural we say 
it seems, because it is merely a passing eX- 
pression of the sea, not its habitual look. 
Mr. Richards has happily chosen his sub- 
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ject from the sea in its ordinary phase, and 
has painted it just as we see it on ordi- 
nary days. There is a stretch of white 
shelving beach and a broader expanse of 
blue-green water gently swelling upon 
the strand in low, combing waves which 
do not toss their white caps high in the 
air, but merely doff them respectfully to 
the shore. One very strong point in the 
picture is the frothy film of water that 
spreads itself over the beach when a wave 
breaks and runs up on the land to tell 
that the tide is coming. The simplicity 
of the picture is bewitching. One wee, 
white sail far away against the horizon 
and a little rift in the light clouds through 
which we see into the blue ether and catch 





a 


a glimpse of pale sunshine, so pale that 
it almost resembles moonlight. Mr. Rich- 
ards’ talent isdeveloping as he grows older. 
He began his art career as anamateur, but 
he has paved his way to a place among 
the most successful painters of the day. 


An exhibition of Meissonier’s pictures 
will be held in Paris this month (April). 
Queen Victoria will loan “ La Rixe” for 
the occasion. 





Cole, the engraver, is at work in the 
Louvre, copying the old masters. | 


Mr. Albert Weir’s water-colors are on 
exhibition in Boston. 





ad 


ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Our Presidential portrait this month 
represents Zachary Taylor, the twelfth 


president of the United States, more fa- | 


miliarly remembered as “old rough and 
ready” or “Qld Zach,”. born in Orange 
county, Va., in 1784, son of Col. Richard 
Taylor, an officer during the war of Inde- 
pendence. Zachary Taylor was taken 
early in childhood to Louisville, Ky., 
where his father was one of the first set- 
tlers. He continued there until his twenty- 
fourth year, working on a plantation, and 
received only -the simplest rudiments of 
education. About this time his older 
brother, who had received a lieutenancy 
in the army, died, and he was appointed 
to the vacant commission. Four years 
later he was promoted to a captaincy, and 
about this time he may be said to have 
gained his first mark of distinction in the 
defending of Fort Harrison, on the Wa- 
bash, with a force of fifty men, two-thirds 
of whom were sick, against a large force of 
Indians, led by the famous chief Tecum- 
seh. Advanced to the rank of major for 
his gallantry, he was employed chiefly in 
fighting the Indian allies of Great Britain. 
From this time forward we find his record 
as a soldier brilliant for bravery and dar- 
ing; and when, in 1845, the United States 
Congress passed a resolution for the annex- 
ation of Texas, Gen. Tayior was ordered to 
Corpus Christi, and the renown gained by 
him throughout this campaign, especially 
his victory at Buena Vista, over enor- 
mous odds, gained for him the well- 
known svbriquet “Old Rough and 





Ready.” He was nominated for president 
of the United States, over Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster and Gen. Scott, and was 
triumphantly elected over Gen. Cass, the 
Democratic candidate, and Martin Van- 
Buren and Chas. Francis Adams, freesoil 
candidates. Many will recall the enthu- 
siasm of that campaign and also the large 
historical painting of Gen. Taylor and his 
old horse “ Whitey,” which was exhibited 
from town to town through our country— 
the picture at the present time being 
owned by the proprietor of ‘x0DEY’s 
Lapy’s Book, and now in the capitol 
building at Washington. In Gen. Taylor 
we have another illustration of the ability 
to attain by perseverance and. integrity 
the highest position in the gift of the 
people. This rude frontiersiman, who had 
not voted for forty years, who was unlet- 
tered compared with his political op- 
ponents, is placed by the popular suffrage 
in the chair of Chief Magistrate; and it is 
worthy of note that though men have 
been raised to this position time and 
again from the lowliest walks in life, 
there has not one occupied it to the detyi- 
ment of the general good of the country. 
The old war-horse, however, seemed to be 
sadly out of spirit in his new position, and 
under the pressure of the exciting affairs of 
his administration and the turmoils of 
politics, the rough, good-natured old soldier 
carried his honors but four months. On 
July 4th, 1850, he yielded, as all soldicrs 
had done before him, to the great con- 
queror, Death, to whom all must bow. 
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(Our Cut Paper Patterns.) 

We have received numerous inquiries from 
our subscribers for patterns of undergarments, 
aprons, etc. As we desire to please all our read- 
ers if possible, we will here state that their 
wants shall very soon be attended to. 

Prices oF Extra PatTerns FuRNISHED TO OuUR 
SuBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patizrns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Ladies’ full dress, $1.00; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; OUverskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrappers, 50 cts. 





DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PLATE. 

Fig. 1. Dinner dress of blue surah silk. The 
underskirt is edged with two narrow plaitings 
of dark blue surah with white lace above them, 
the skirt is cut in tabs, faced with the darker 
shade, and falls over the lace, every other one 
being looped under. The froni and sides are 
trimmed with ornaments made of chenille. The 
drapery falls over this in front and is bouffant in 
the back, looped with rosettes of velvet. Pointed 
bodice cut surplice trimmed with velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costumes of Havana brown 
poplin. The underskirt is of maroon velvet, 
also vest, cuffs, collar, and bow. The skirt is 
trimmed with velvet ornaments, jacket trimmed 
to correspond. Straw hat of the same shade as 
dress, trimmed with velvet and bird. 

Fig. 3.—Reception dress, made of satin, bro- 
caded and plain velvet. The underskirt is of 
kilted satin, the bodice and back of skirt are of 
plain velvet, the front drapery and side panels 
are of brocaded trimmed with chenille fringe. 
The bodice has revers and vest of the brocaded 
half-way down. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume for young lady, 
made of plain and figured wool goods. The 
skirt is of the plain goods kilted. The polonaise 
with loose front is draped with a broad sash of 
velvet, cuffs and collar of velvet. Straw hat 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of toilette 
for deep mourning. The dress is of Indian 
cashmere, the skirt box-pleated and edged with 
a wide crape band. Long pleated tablier edged 
with a graduated crape band, and drapery form- 
ing a bow on the point of the corsage. Corsage 


with a long point in front, the basque and fronts 
edged with crape ; between the bands in front is 
a narrow plaiting of cashmere. 


Round crape 
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collar and revers, ending in the bias band. 
Crape capote with long veil behind. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy pin, made of silver. 

Fig. 8.—Lady’s’ morning wrapper made of 
garnet cashmere, the front of brocaded silk. 
The skirt has a slight drapery at the back, the 
front hangs loose with a velvet yoke fastened 
across below the waist. 

Fig. 9.—Waistcoat, made of velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Waistcoat, made of velvet, with loose 
front made of surah of a contrasting shade. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Back and front view of 
lady’s house dress, made of Havana brown 
cashmere; the skirt is composed of tucks, 
the overdress is looped up with cable cord and 
ornaments of passementerie. Jacket bodice, 
with vest of velvet, and trimmed with passe- 
menterie ornaments. Our special cut pattern 
for this month is of this jacket. 

Figs. 13 and 18.—Front and back view of 
walking costume for girl of eight years. , Dress 
of navy blue camel’s hair, the skirt box-plaited, 
and a surah sash. Cloak of the same material, 
cut in turrets, trimmed with a band of velveteen, 
the same as used for cuffs and collar. Bonnet 
of straw, with ribbon rosettes, shirred satin in- 
side the brim. 

Figs. 14 and 16.—Front and back view of 
suit for girl of six years. The dress is made of 
gray camel’s hair with a loose puffed and shirred 
front; the coat is of the same shade of velveteen. 
Straw hat, turned up in front and sides, with 
long feather trimming it. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for girl of four years, made of 
cream color cashmere; the skirt is trimmed with 
plaitings, with an embroidered ruffle above them, 
the front and back of bodice are both shirred, 
sash tied in front. Straw hat, trimmed with 
ribbon. 

Fig. 17.—Cloak for girl of ten years, made of 
plaid summer cloth, velvet cuffs and collar. 
Straw hat, trimmed with silk and feather. 

Fig. 19.—Coat for girl of twelve years, made 
of brown camel’s hair; the front of waist is 
shirred also upon the shoulders, with ribbon bow 
tied in front at the waist line. Straw hat trim- 
med with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 20.—Wrap made of black velveteen 
trimmed with jetted lace and ribbon bows. 


Fig. 21.—Wrap made of ottoman silk trimmed 


with lace and passementeric. 

Fig 22.—Wrap made of brocaded and plain 
ottoman silk, trimmed with jetted ball chenille 
fringe. 

Fig. 23.—Tea gown made of cream-color China 
silk, brocaded in colors. It is trimmed with two 
ruffles of garnet satin, a jabot of lace trims the 
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front, lace around the neck, sleeves, and pocket. 
Velvet ribbon bows. 

Fig. 24.—Costume for girl of ten years. The 
coat is made of beige color cloth with collar of 
velvet, the front is of puffed surah fastened with 
bands of velvet. This front can be made to the 
dress to be worn with the coat, or fastened in the 
coat. Hat of straw, trimmed with silk and long 
feather. 

Fig. 25.—Evening dress made of cream color 
silk; the skirt is made of box plaits in front, 
faced with pale blue satin, with drapery of a 
white lace shawl above it, bouffant drapery in 
the back. Plain bodice, with large blue pouf in 
front fastened with the blue and cream ribbons, 
surplice at the throat. 

Fig. 26.—House dress of plain and damassée 
wool goods. The skirt has a plain kilting all 
around it, and half is made of the goods box 
plaited, the other half is covered with the dra- 
pery of the damassée. The polonaise is of the 
damassée. This dress requires to make it six 
yards of plain goods at 75 cts. per yard, six yards 
of damassée at $1.00 per yard, buttons 50 cts., 
lining 75 cts., sewing silk and bones, 50 cts. 
Made up by one of our cut paper patterns, this 
stylish dress would cost $12.25. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of pigeon gray straw trimmed 
with velvet and birds. 

Fig. 28.—Hat of écru straw, trimmed with 
gauze and drooping feather. 

Fig. 29.—Hat of black straw trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Spring novelties are daily appearing, silks are 
shown in a multitude of shades, styles and quali- 
ties, and at marvellously low prices; never be- 
fore can we remember silks of good qualities 
sold at such a low figure. Two kinds of silk 
are chosen for a costume, for spring and summer, 
one of which may be in small checks or narrow 
stripes, or in the glacé grounds that are change- 
able; the other has chiné figures of fruits, ber- 
ries, nuts, or flowers, on a ground like that used 
in the other part of the dress. These have the 
basque and all visible parts of the skirt of chiné 
silk, while the drapery and flounces are of the 
simple checks or stripes. The écru, brown, and 
maroon colors so popular last year will again be 
used in these silks. There are also chiné satins 
of light quality, that are handsome in all over 
designs of leaves, feathers and dots, of dove 
colors on blue or wine color, or of violet shades 
on gray, or écru on brown grounds. The ten- 
dency is toward the revival of taffeta silks of 
high lustre and smooth surface for checked and 
Striped designs, but the soft twilled Louisine 
silks wear well, and drape so nicely that they 
are largely imported in checks and stripes. 
VoL. cvi1.—26. 





Wool goods are shown in endless varieties ; 
they are made up with a skirt of silk, or of satin 
merveilleux, and there are usually some plaitings 
of satin added about the basque and drapery. 

Cotton goods are largely imported ; last sum- 
mer was called a cotton season, but this summer 
bids fair to rival any preceding one in the quan- 
tity of cotton goods shown; the designs are 
copied and drawn from the most artistic models, 
and are marvels of beauty. 

The designs for making up dresses do not vary 
much from those of the winter, but the drapery 
is more bouffant on the hips and back, and may 
consist of not only one puff, but of a double ver- 
tugadin puff put on below the belt; or else, if a 
panier polonaise is used, the ends are folded up- 
ward, sometimes on the outside, sometimes un- 
derneath, to give a very full effect. The postil- 
lion basque will remain in favor, with its pointed 
fronts and very short sides, and its square back 
will be laid in hollow pleats, stiffly interlined 
and faced with velvet that will be visible almost 
up to the waist line. The full vest will be used 
again in various ways that will suit almost any 
figure, as it need add nothing to the size when 
scantily gathered and strapped across with vel- 
vet bands and buckles, while it may be made 
very full, loose, and drooping for those who are 
slender. The poiuted velvet band beginning in 
the under arm seams at the waist line, and 
fastening by a buckle lower down on the full 
vest, is excellent for short-waisted figures; for 
those who are slight and long-waisted there 
should be four or five straps of velvet ribbon 
across the vest; the upper strap should begin on 
the bust, leaving a square plastron quite plain 
above it; and the lowest should stop at the line 
of the waist, letting the part below form a loose 
Moliere puffed vest. A bow of the velvet rib- 
bon, or else some loops with a small buckle in 
them, should trim the ends of the straps. 

When figured stuffs are used for the basque 
and overskirt, a new arrangement has the tour- 
nure basque—that is smooth on the hips, and as 
long there as in its pleated back—sloped away 
from the throat to disclose a full vest, which 
drops into the tablier. This requires a princess 
lining for the front, to which the tablier vest is 
fastene’ at the neck, and its sides are concealed 
by the basque. A Byron collar of velvet is on 
the basque, and is fastened there by a bow of 
velvet ribbon. 

Small bonnets and round hats of medium size 
are the principal importations in spring milli- 
nery. The new small capotes have the brim 
lifted slightly above the head, so that it may be 
trimmed inside with shirred puffs of velvet, or 
else there is a coronet band of the straw rolled 
back in the front of the bonnet, and this is to be 
covered with velvet that may be either smooth 
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or gathered. These bonnets and hats come in 
plain English straws and glossy satin straws; 
they may be had entirely in one color, or in al- 
ternating braids of two shades, or in Scotch mix- 
tures of many colors, like those of Cheviot cloths, 
the threads of color illuminating them, giving a 
key to the color to be used in their trimming. 

Velvet and embroidered fabrics will be used 
for trimmings, while small flowers, feathers and 
birds will be used as ornaments, but few beads 
are seen, jet is used, and gilt in profusion. 

Gray and brown are the colors. 

Waistcoats are all the rage for ladies’ dresses. 

Hand-painted bonnets are one of the spring 
novelties. 

Chenille trims many of the new wraps im- 
ported for spring. 

Gray satin and velvet with steel, will be more 
fashionable this spring than it has been the past 
winter. 

Gold-colored velvet is being used in place of 
gold braid for many articles of wearing apparel. 

Rose of Egypt is one of the rarest shades. 

Epaulettes are now much fancied, They are 
seen in passementerie or chenille, with clusters 
of falling loops. 

Large round collars set with cats’ and dogs’ 
heads are worn by little boys. 

Capricious colors and tints not in the least 
resembling nature are found in the new imported 
flowers. 

Narcissus, wall flowers, dandelions, nastur- 
tiums, cowslips aud hyacinths are favorite 
flowers. 

Handsome tortoise-shell and amber ornaments 
used on the new hats are attracting attention 
and admiratiun. 

Combination suits are still in vogue, and the 
most peculiar shades blended together are con- 
sidered in good taste. 

New cloth resembling Java canvass, plain and 
honey-comb flannels, will be used for children’s 
wraps for the spring and summer. 

A new trimming for sammer bonnets consists 
of large rosettes made of narrow ribbon velvet. 





4 NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

Paris is in the height of Spring modes, and 
the variety and number of beautiful goods, 
robes, wraps, and bonnets, is bewildering. Man- 
tles continue to be worn, the sleeves eomposed 
of a different fabric from the garment; for exam- 
ple the mantle is of plain goods, while the 
sleeves are embroidered, or for summer, of 
ruches of black lace set one above another, or 
black lace flounces. Peasant jackets made of 


écru, cfeam, or noisette cloth, are the latest; 
these jackets are made looser in front than in 
the back, with large révers‘of striped silk, écru 
and green, cream and blue, noisette and prune, 





and are always trimmed with metal buttons, the 
size of your silver dollar. 

A model wrap for spring wear, of pine-green 
ladies’ cloth, is quite tight-fitting; the front is 
trimmed with a triangular plastron, edged with 
silk cord and fastened on each side with dia- 
mond-shaped passementerie buttens. The same 
silk cord describes deep round basques in 
front, below which trimming the fronts remain 
open over the dress ; upon the basques are placed 
two deep round pockets trimmed with cords and 
tassels; coat sleeves with facings trimmed to 
match; a plaited width is added at the back to 
givethe fullness required. This redingote comes 
down almost to the edge of the dress, but if desira- 
ble it can be cut short from the basque, and will 
then form a pretty jacket. 

Elegant mantles for spring wear are of plain 
velvet trimmed with applique of birds and flow- 
ers, with embroideries and rows of lace, put on 
full, also with draperies of damask or embossed 
fabrics. 

A most attractive toilette consists of a silver- 
gray satin dress and a gray plush mantle, shot 
with silver, and fastened with a large antique 
silver agrafe. A gray bonnet is trimmed with 
bows thickly strewn with pearl-headed pins and 
gray feathers tipped with silver. 

Among Parisian novelties in ornaments are 
flowers, real or artificial, to which gold settings 
and mountings are adapted, and the hearts and 
dewdrops represented by precious stones, partic- 
ularly diamonds. These flowers are worn on 
bonnets, on bodices, on skirts, and even on shoes, 
Roses, forget-me-nots, pansies, lilacs, and other 
flowers, are arranged in this manner, and some 
are made specially for fastening bonnet-strings. 

A novelty in the way of opera wraps is called 
the Chinese cloak. It is made of cream-white 
China silk, with hand-embroidered hedge roses 
strewn all over the soft groundwork. Inside 
the wrap is lined with pale-pink plush, the shade 
of the roses. The cloak is long and ample, the 
full Chinese sleeves rendering it a garment to be 
easily put on or off. 

A Parisian dressmaker has recently produced 
an artistic novelty ia the way of an indoor toil- 
ette of dark blue-gray light-weight cloth, with 
tablier and vest of real swallows. Walking boots 
of black or bronze kid are made with from sev- 
enteen to twenty-four very small buttons for 
dressy toilettes, or patent leather with cloth 
gaiters buttoned half way up the leg for more 
neglige dress and for traveling. 

There is talk of utilizing glass as a dress fabric, 
and we send for the benefit of your readers 
clipping from a Parisian paper upon the subject. 
A dress of glass will be an expensive luxury, but 


no doubt some of your American belles will be . 


ready for the sheeny robe when it is completed. 
“Jt will take a considerable time to lift these 
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glass fabrics out of the range of industrial curi- 
osities into common wear. The articles made 
from glass are diversified enough already—caps, 
bonnets, feathers, brushes, table-cloths, slippers, 
garters, girdles, bands, and even capes and opera 
cloaks; indeed, it was said some time ago that 
Miss Davenport, the American actress, was hav- 
ing a’dress made from this tissue de verre. This 
proves how wide the application of this new tex- 
tile would be if it could only be cheaply pro- 
duced. It would be everlastiug wear—to use a 
cant phrase—and those who should know claim 
that it is practically indestructible. The diffi- 
culty of the manufacture lies in the manipula- 
tion of the threads, which are so fine that a 
bunch containing 250 is not so thick as an aver- 
age knitting needle; and it is very possible that, 
although the glass threads are actually woven 
in a loom, th2 most successful adaptation of the 
stuff will be to weave it with some other mate- 
rial. This was tried several years ago, and 
glass fibre was woven up in combination with 
threads of silk and gold and silver successfully 
enough, and yet not commercially so.” 

Chenille and silk embroidery on batiste, linen, 
or canvas is one of the millinery fabrics for 
crowns of bonnets, or for puffings on the brim, 
and there are ribbons to match these. The em- 
broidery is usually some small, bright flower done 
in a few stitches of chenille, with stems and 
leaves wrought in silk on an écru or black batiste 
ground. Some gold threads are also interwoven 
in these effective embroideries, and the canvas 
tibbons have an edge made of gilt cords. 

Another novelty is écru batiste ,in the piece, 
and also in ribbons, nearly covered by gold or 
silver figures that make it imitate cloth of gold 
or of silver, but the quality is so light that it 
will not be objectionable for spring and summer 
bonnets. This will be used for smooth crowns, 
and the ribbon for strings, while the brim of 
the bonnet will have double or triple puffs of 
velvet of some dark shade of blue, brown, or red. 

One of the most exquisite dresses of the season 
was designed by a rich artist for his beautiful wife. 

The dress is of fiery crimson and over this is a 
robe of clear white net, worked in a pattern 
drawn from a frosted window-pane, with long, 
fine, branching curves, breaking into a filagree 
of infinite interlacements at the ends of the 
sweeping masses of frost form, filling up the in- 
tersects with an intricate guipure. This design 
alternates round the skirt with one more intri- 
tate and elegant, adapted from the palm-trees 
also seen on frozen windows. The whole is so 
skilfully blended as to make it, in its style, a work 
of the highest art, pronounced by the artist “a 
travesty of the crimson sun glowing in morning 


‘glory through the air to our inner world of home.” 


As Berlin society has gone mad on the subject 
of fancy balls, it may not be amiss to give a de- 


man origin. 





scription of one or two dresses taken from the 
costumes worn two or three centuries ago by the 


German nobles. In the year 1501 a noble Fran- 
conian lady wore a robe of sky blue silk. The 
skirt of medium length is plaited all round the 
waist; the corsage is half high, trimmed across 
the bust with a band of embroidery. The sleeves 
slashed at the top, with three rows of white silk 
puffings, are very wide from the elbow to the wrist. 

A peasant bodice of gold brocade is cut very 
low in front, and is laced tightly over the silk 
waist with a silver chain. The hair is brushed 
off the face, down behind the ears, and gathered 
in a tight knot high at the top of the neck. Then 
it is almost entirely covered with a golden net, 
set with pearls, a cap, shaped like asmall round 
hat, with flat crown, surmounts all, and this is 
of red velvet, the brim wrapped with gold cord, 
und completed by eight small blue and white 
feathers, alternately standing on, and drooping 
over the edge. 

For a very slender, graceful girl, the dress of 
the young Frau von Nipperg (A. D. 1487), is very 
suitable. The robe of violet velvet is very long, 
and fits close to the waist. The corsage is cut 
square at the throat, and has long tight sleeves. 
Just below the waist line, a narrow golden (girdle) 
encircles the body. The surplus length of the 


‘skirt in front is either drawn partly through this 


or caught up in the hand. Underskirt of rich, 
deep yellow silk. The hair is braided and coy- 
ered with a white silk scarf, first fastened like a 
cap, and then a long end is brought loosely down 
in front, on one side, round the square corsage, 
and fastened at the top of the left shoulder, 
when it is let fly, deep crimson pointed shoes 
complete the toilette. 

To come to more homely themes, a very use- 
ful and pretty house dress is of fine black cash- 
mere, very narrow front breadth, wide side gores, 
laid in three side plaits, back drapery, long 
pointed and scant, except at the waist line, where 
it is bouffant enough to form a sort of double 
to the postillion basque. Sleeves slightly gath- 
ered at the top, three quarters long, and trimmed 
with a ruffle of guipure lace. A Moliére vest of 
the same lace covers the corsage. Made of black 
silk and worn with black gloves, and a capote of 
shaded blue -and cherry feathers, this forms a 
striking reception dress. 

We finish with a dress cap, also of old Ger- 
Like a tiny capote, it is perched 
upon the high coiffure, but leaves the front hair 
entirely uncovered, Emerald green velvet, the 
tiny brim is edged with silver cord, another cord 
at a distance leaves a plain green space, and then 
the rest is covered with antique silver embroid- 
ery; a knot of velvet, with ends crossed with 
pearl beads, is worn on the back hair, and the 
cap has an opening in its crown to accommodate 
this FasHIon. 
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CITY AND COUNTRY INTERIORS. 





BITS OF DECORATION. 

A little taste, and opportunities of seeing hand- 
some and unique things for models, will make a 
limited purse accomplish wonders in the way of 
fancy touches that have so large a share in giv- 
ing character toan apartment. The modern prac- 
tice with some of our best upholsterers of fur- 
nishing rooms for inspection 1s a valuable aid to 
those whose brains must take the place of capital ; 
and in various helps, the city resident has many 
advantages over her country sister. 


A PRETTY CABINET. 

As yet, the capabilities inherent in a lacquered 
tea-chest are comparatively unknown; but 
among the shapes that may be invoked is a 
charming little ebony cabinet. The tea-chest 
should be in good condition, with smooth, even 
edges ; but where the lacquer is rubbed off, it 
can easily be restored with a brush dipped in 
French shoe-dressing, or with the ebonizing 
preparation which can be bought ready for use 
at a paint-shop. The chest is turned on one 
end, and the back or front taken out. he top 
is then neatly fastened on; and if the crimson 
paper inside is shabby, as it is very apt to be, 
the chest should be re-papered with any color 
that best suitsthe room. Or Canton flannel may 
be used with very good effect. 

Half the depth of the piece taken out should 
be added to the length of the back; a shallow 
bracket being added at each end, and on the 
sides of the cabinet, sloping sharply from front 
to back. The remaining haif of the lacquered 
piece will cut these. The part that shows in 
front is to be covered to match the inside. 

The next thing is a shelf, which divides the 
cabinet into two parts, and accommodates two 
rows of choice volumes. This shelf may be of 
common pine ebonized, and finished in front 
with a narrow fringe put on with brass-headed 
nails. A small brass rod at the top of the cabi- 
net will make a good finish, and also support on 
rings an embroidered curtain, which may be 
partly drawn, or wholly cover the front. 

The Cabinet, when finished, is really beauti- 
ful, at a trifling cost, and the shelf arrangement 
can easily be varied, if needed for bric-a-bac 
instead of books. In this casea partition should 
divide the cabinet through the length ; one of the 
spaces may be divided the other way by a shelf, 
and accommodate a plate or two, and othersmall 
articles, while a tall jar will look well in the re- 
maining side. The top of the cabinet can also 
be utilized. ' 

SOME PANELS. 


Panels, which are highly ornamental, and in- 
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valuable where good pictures cannot be had, 
may be quite easily made in various ways. 
One of the most effective is by no means expen- 
sive; and the first stepin its manfactare is to get 
a smooth, thin board of the size desired. This 
should be very neatly covered with wine-colored 
velveteen turned over the edges, and fastened on 
the back with tiny tacks. Glue can be used by 
those who know how to manage it, and a cover- 
ing of red cambric for the back of the board 
makes a neat finish. Two brass rings should be 
attached to the top of the panel to hang it up by. 

An unmounted photograph of some piece of 
statuary is now carefully cut out, and pasted on 
the front of the panel. If the work is well done, 
the effect is very good; the dark-red ground 
throwing out the statuary like a bas-relief, and 
transforming the cheap photograph into a work 
of art. 

A WASHSTAND TABLE. 

Small tables of various shapes have so entirely 
superseded the unwieldy centre-table, that in- 
genuity, which is taxed to produce something 
out of comparatively nothing, finds here a large 
field for the exercise of its powers. As covers 
are equally fashionable, almost anything that 
has legs to stand upon can be converted into a 
table. 

In some houses there may be found among the 
contents of garret or cellar an old-fashioned 
washstand or two, like a double table, or having 
a platform at the top and in the middle. If one 
of these old stands, as is likely to be the case, 
should be ot mahogany, put it carefully aside for 
other treatment, and use the maple, cherry, or 
painted deal for present operations. Any up- 
right pieces at sides and back must be removed, 
and a hole in the centre of the top platform 
should have a piece of wood fitted to it. 

A robe of plush as very best, of velveteen as 
next best, must be provided; but before it is ap- 
plied the washstand should be thoroughly clean 
and smooth. Careful measuring for the two 
shelves, and also the legs, which can usually be 
covered out of the width of the material, will 
give a very good idea of the amount needed. 
Not a wrinkle must be allowed anywhere, and 
the legs will be found the most difficult to man- 
age, as the covering has to be neatly sewed on 
them on the inner side. 

After this is done, the two shelves are covered, 
and the edges fastened down with tiny tacks. 
Over these edges all around a handsome fringe 
is put on with brass-headed nails; and the re- 


sult is a beautiful table at about one quarter the _ 


cost of one purchased ready made. 
Etta Ropman CHURCH. 
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A. 

Basket for Easter eggs, made of straw, with 
lids of satin opening to display the sugar eggs 
inside; the lids are ornamented with hand paint- 
ing or embroidery of chickens, swans, and dif- 
ferent devices. 

B. . 

This basket for Easter eggs, is easily made 
of straw, and ornamented with corn flowers and 
ferns. The eggs are laid in moss, and the straw 
handle is also decorated with poppies, etc. 

CG, D. 

Easel, decorated with plush scarf. ‘ue easel 
is made of ebony, the drapery is of crimson 
plush, the ends and centre embroidered in colors, 
and edged with gold lace. The scarf is given 
full working size and width in D.; it is draped 
with gold cord and tassel ; the picture sets in the 
middle of drapery. 

E. 
Eneuisn Lacs, or Point RENNAISSANCE. 

After having traced the design on paper or 
mole-skin, baste on narrow braid to form out- 
line of pattern, and tightly draw together, orna- 
menting the points where the braids cross each 
other with pearls. This forms the net-work of 
interior of design. This open werk should be 
varied as much as possible, and made with Irish 
thread, matching in coarseness the braid. The 
finer the material, the prettier the effect. 

F, G, H. 
GARDEN BASKET. 

Willow basket varnished brown, with double 
lid. This is lined inside with olive satin, and 
outside covered with red brown plush, on which 
pansies crocheted with two shades of Berlin 
wool are sewn. F shows a pansy in the original 
size. The two upper petals are crocheted with 
dark, the others with pale yellow brown wool. 
For each petal crochet 4 chain, then 6 long tre- 
ble in the 1st of same, 3 chain, 1 slip stitch in the 
same stitch,G. On completing the crochet.work, 
turn the petals so that the wrong side is upper- 
most, and fasten the two darker petals together, 
and then the three lighter with point russe 
stitches of the same colored filoselle, mark the 
corona with reddishmetal beads. The stems and 
tendrils are worked in stem and feather-stitch, 
the leaves in satin-stitch with green filoselle. 
The setting-on of the plush is hidden by a cord 
or braid of Berlin wool and fine silk cord croch- 
eted together. With cord and large and small 
wool balis the basket is further ornamented. 

I, M. 
Sipesoarp Cover. 

This is of erépe linen with an inwoven Jac- 

quard cloth border, and edged with fringe. It 





is embroidered in point russe, chain, stem, satin 
and feather-stitch with three shades of blue cot- 
ton. M gives a portion of the design in full 
working size. 
J, K, L. 
Wartcu CHAIN. 

Two designs suitable for the chain are given. 
J is in crochet with black purse silk, and K in 
braid plaiting. For crochet, commence with five 
chain, join round. 

lst Round: Work one double into a stitch. 

2d and following Rounds: In double stitches, 
working up the front perpendicular loop of each 
stitch (each design); continde until you have 
worked the length required. 

The method of plaiting the loops of braid is 
clearly shown in L. Take two lengths of braid, 
fold a short loop at the end of each, pass the right 
loop through the left, then the left through the 
right, and so on throughout, tightening the loop 
each time; when you have worked a sufficient 
length, fasten the ends securely with a needle 
and cotton, sew on a barrel-shaped . button and 
two balls, which may be made by covering a bead 
with a network of button-hole-stitches or 
crochet; a hook for the watch must be sewn to 
the other end. 


DESIGNS IN FANCY WORK FOR BASKETS. 
(SEE COLORED PAGE IN FRONT OF BOOK.) 

Fancy baskets to hold flowers, fruit, materials 
and utensils for needlework, waste paper, &c., 
have always been favorites in garden and house; 
and illustrations of the same are for years back 
to be found in our work pages. However, engra- 
vings in black and white do not always convey 
the correct idea of the colored effect, which the 
various trimmings produce ; and our present col- 
ored page is intended to remedy this shortcom- 
ing. We have taken considerable pains in pro- 
curing the newest shapes for fancy baskets, 
trimmed with crochet and pompon work, and we 
hope the result will be satisfactory to our read- 
ers. The designs for the fringes are those used 
on the baskets. 





No. 1.—TuE Erruscan Basket. 

The upper part of the basket is covered plainly 
with terracotta-satin. The lower part is covered 
with gathered terra-cotta satin. Make 6 lengths 
of gimp as follows: Each length is to measure 
9}in. Make the gimp the same pattern as the 
first 3 rows of No. 5 fringe, using dark green 
worsted and gold lustre thread. Thread with 
light green worsted, and sew over with pale blue 
basket silk. With pale pink basket silk, work 
a row along each side of gimp of * 1 double 
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crochet, 2 chain, 1 double crochet in same stitch, 
miss 1 stitch, repeat from * to end of row. 
Place these 6 lengths of gimp up the basket at 
regular distances. Work a length of gimp the 
same pattern, to place round the bottom of bas- 
ket. The rows at each edge of this length of 
gimp are to be worked in light green worsted. 
Make a length of gimp the same pattern, long 
enough to go round the basket, measuring one 
inch and a half below the upper part of basket. 
Omit the rows at each edge, work a row in braid 
stitch, with light green worsted on each side of 
gimp.—lst row. With dark green worstcd, fas- 
ten to a stich of last row, 5 chain, miss 2, 1 long 
stitch into next stitch, * 2 chain, miss 2, 1 long 
stitch into next stitch; repeat from * to end of 
row. Fasten to 3d chain at beginning of row. 
There should be 48 holes in this row, slip stitch 
in each of the 3 next stiches.—2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th round. The same as Ist row.—6th round. 
1 double crochet in each stitch.— 7th round. 
* 1 double crochet in each of the 3 first stitches, 
3 chain, slip stitch to last double crochet. Re- 
peat from * to end of round.—8th round. With 
light green worsted and gold lustre thread held 
together, and worked as one thread. Fasten 
thread to the bottom of a long stitch of Ist 
round, * 11 chain, miss 2 long stitches, 1 double 
crochet into 3d long stitch; repeat from * to 
end of round. There should be 16 loops.—9th 
round. With same colored threads, the same as 
8th round; take the double crochet stitches into 
the 2 chain stitches at the top of 2d round; the 


double crochet stitches ure to be placed exactly 


between 2 double crochet stitches of last round. 
—1l0th round. The same as 8th round. Fasten 
the double crotchet stitches to the top of long 
stitches in 4th round, the double crochet stitches 
to be exactly opposite the double crochet stitches 
in 8th round; make 24 shaded pink pompons 
and 24 shaded blue pompons; fasten a handle 
of old-gold basket silk to each pompon as de- 
scribed in No. 5; sew a blue and pink pompon 
alternately to the 6th chain of each loop in 8th, 
9th, and 10th rounds; arrange this fringe round 
basket like illustration; fringe placed outside 
upper part of basket, worked backwards and for- 
wards the short way, with dark green worsted; 
17 chain.—lst row. Turn, 1 long stitch into 8th 
chain from hook, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 long stitch, 
2 chain, miss 2, 1 long stitch into each of the 4 
next chain.—2d row. Turn, 3 chain, 1 long 
stitch into the 4 long stitches, 2 chain, miss 2, 
1 long stitch, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 long stitch.—3d 
row. Turn, 7 chain, 1 long stitch into lst long 
stich; continue same as Ist row; repeat 2d and 
3d rows alternately until long enough to go 
round basket—4th row. With 2 threads of pale 
pink basket silk, worked as one thread, fasten 
silk to a loop of 7 chain on the wrong side of 





fringe, 1 double crochet in same loop, * 6 chain, 
put silk over hook, insert hook in 2d chain from 
hook, draw silk through, put silk over hook, 
draw through 2 loops, A put silk over hook, in- 
sert hook again in same stitch, draw silk through, 
put silk over hook, draw through 2 loops, repeat 
from A 7 more times, there will be 10 loops on 
hook, put silk over hook, draw through 10 loops, 
1 slip stitch into 2 loops of 2d chain from acorn, 
2 chain, 1 treble into 2 loops of double crochet, 
1 double crechet in next loop of 7 chain, repeat 
from * to end of row. Turn this fringe on the 
wrong side, after working 4th row.—5th row. 
With pale blue lustre thread, worked along the 
top of fringe, * into a stitch work, 1 double 
crochet, 2 chain, 1 double crochet in same 
stitch, miss 3 chain, repeat from * to end 
of row. With light green basket silk, work 
arow of button-hole stitches at the top of 
lst row of holes. Work a row, with pale blue 
basket silk, of button-hole stitches at the top of 
2d row of holes. Work a row, with light green 
basket silk, at the top of last row of holes in but- 
ton-hole stitch. Make another length of fringe 
with dark green worsted the same pattern, to be 
placed inside basket. Only work the Ist three 
rows. Before sewing this fringe inside, line the 
basket with terra-cotta satin. Make a plait of 
three chains—one chain pale blue basket silk, 
one chain pale pink basket silk, and one chain 
light green worsted—place the plait round bas- 
ket between the upper and lower part of basket. 
With a coarse needle, threaded with light green 
worsted and pale pink basket silk, sew over the 
edge at top of basket and the handles (cover 
the handles with terra-cotta satin previously). 
Thread a needle with light green worsted and 
pale blue basket silk, and sew over again, so as 
cross the first stitches. 


No. 2.—THEe MarGuERITE BASKET. 

The basket is covered with plain red satin 
over the stand at the bottom. The upper part 
is covered with red satin, upon which four 
groups have been embroidered. Two sprays of 
marguerites and two sprays of convolvuli. 
Trimming placed inside and outside the bas- 
ket. With brown worsted make a length of 
chain to measure loosely round the top of bas- 
ket.—1st. row. Same as first row of No. 5 
fringe, thread with old gold worsted as de- 
scribed in No. 5, and work a row of stitches 
in similar manner with red basket silk. For 
the inside, with old gold worsted.—2d row, 
Fasten worsted to a stitch of lst row. Take 
stitches through two loops, 4 chain, A put 
worsted twice over hook, insert hook in same 
stitch, draw worsted through, put worsted over 


hook, draw through two loops, put worsted over . 
- hook, draw through two loops, A miss 3 stitches, 
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repeat from A to A twice more, taking each 
stitch into the 4th stitch. *2 chain, make 2 
stitches, or halfa group, as before, worked into 
same stitch, miss 3 stitches, make 2 more 
stitches or other half of group taken into fourth 
stitch. Repeat from * to end of row.—3d row. 
With gold lustre thread fasten to a hole of 2 
chain in 2d row * 5 chain, 1 double crochet in 
next hole, repeat from * to end of row.—4th 
row. With old gold worsted same as 2d row; 
work half a group in a hole of 3d row, 2 chain, 
half a group in same hole, other half group in 
next hole.—5th row. With gold lustre thread 
fasten thread to a hole of 2 chain in last row * 
i chain, in next hole work 1 double crochet, 4 
chain, 1 double crochet in same hole, repeat 
from * to end of row. For the outside of basket 
work the other side of lst rew.—6th row. 
With old-gold worsted same as 2d row; work 
the 2 halves of group into every third hole 
of Ist row.—7th row. With old gold basket silk 
same as 5th row. Make 4 tassels, and place one 
tassel between each embroidered group. The 
tassel: Make a large pompon and 2 smaller size; 
all three made of red and shades of old-gold 
worsted. Make 20 chain with brown bas- 
ket silk, sew the large pompon to one end of 
the chain; sew a small pompon to the other end, 
work 12 chain on another thread of brown 
basket silk. Sew the other small pompon on 
one end, fasten the other end to 12th chain from 
the other small pompon. Plait the 3 chains 
loosely together and fasten the plait with a 
stitch, sew the tassel to the fringe placed out- 
side the basket, make a plait of 3 chain same as 
described for basket No. 1; make the chains of 
red basket silk, old-gold worsted, and gold 
lustre thread. Place the plait round basket be- 
tween the stand and upper part of basket. 
Fringe round stand: The same as trimming 
placed round the lids of No.5. Work the 3d 
row with old-gold basket silk instead of lustre 


thread; place this 3d row quite at the bottom 


of basket. 


Tue Rosette. 

Ist round. With blue worsted take stitches 
through 1 loop only, * 8 chain, 1 double crochet 
in 2d chain from hook, 1 long stitch in each 
of the 5 next chain, 1 double crochet in next 
chain, repeat from * 6 more times, fasten to 1st 
chain, fasten off—2d round. With light blue 
worsted. * 7 chain, 1 double crochet in 2d 
chain from hook, 1 long stitch in each of the 4 
next chain, 1 slip stitch in next chain; repeat 
from * 6 more times, fasten to Ist chain, fasten 
off.—3d round. With light-blue baskct silk, 
same as 2d round. For the centre.—With old- 
gold basket silk. Leave an end of } yd.,makea 
chain very loosely, 3 chain, work 11 long stitches 





into the loose chain, slip stitch to 3d chain (of the 
3 chain), fasten off. Pull the end soas to draw 
up the loose chain quite tightly, which will make 
the centre close. 


THE Pompon. 

Wind a number of threads of worsted round a 
strong book, according to the size pompon re- 
quired. Different shades of worsted must be used. 
Tie the threads very firmly together at regular 
intervals, cut the threads right through exactly . 
in the centre of the space left between two ties ; 
steam the pompons over boiling water, or comb 
the ends with a fine comb. 





Easter GIFTs. 

Tne natural and botanical world are largely 
drawn upon for this year’s Easter gifts. Our 
little friend Bunny struts about, stick in hand, 
with a cap, red-striped pointed collar and blue 
cravat; by a ribbon strap is slung to his back 
an oviform hotte in blue satin, filled with bon- 
bons. The sprightly squirrel also personates the 
Paris ragpicker, in company with his friend the 
charbonnier, goodies peeping out of his coal-sack. 
Other squirrels gambol amidst eggs of all colors, 
together with the green satin frog and white cat. 
Many provoke a good laugh by their eccentric 
bearing as pompous schoolmasters, dignified 
magistrates, etc. Whilst on such comicalities, 
we must just allude to one, rather grotesque 
though, consisting in a group of three great per- 
sonages, each coming out of an eggshell. One, 
personifying the Past, brandishes a silver axe; 
another, as the Present, fondles his Californian 
casket; while the third, the coming man for the 
Future, has, as yet, but a three-cornered hat to 
show. A signpost at the back obligingly tells 
us “ their sweetness lies within.” Well it may, 
for neither of the grandees looks very enticing; 
indeed, their sour expression greatly contrasts 
with the roguish face of the Ameer, comfortably 
resting on the brink of his egg. 

Chickens themselves are dressed up in all 
styles, with little brigand hats, peaked collars, 
and neckties, and the sleeves of their false arms 
in colored satin, plush, or velvet. One plays 
the hurdy-gurdy, another, as a costermonger, 
drives nothing less than a blue satin wheelbar- 
row loaded with tempting eggs in pink sugar; 
but the prettiest of all, as Mme. la Marquise de 
Pompadour, if you please, bewitchingly presides 
over an egg-stand at a fancy fair. Then, again, 
we have the exact representation of the old- 
fashioned French baby with his bourrelet or pad- 
ded cap, and bibbed apron with satin straps. 
Standing in his chariot the youngster shakes a 
rattle in high glee at the two tiny eggs ready 
for him. The beautiful blue bird makes a jaunty 
fisherman, net in one hand and glistening fish 
in the other; from the pale blue satin body 
spread brilliantly tinted wings. Not so steady 


is Master Jay, drinking champagne as fast as 
possible, and taking sly glances at a coquettish 
chicken under her red umbrella. 














VeaL BeEwitcHep. 

Ingredients.—Three pounds of leg of veal, 

Quarter of a pound of pork, 

One cup of bread crumbs, 

Three teaspoonfuls of salt, 

One teaspoonful of black pepper, 

Half a teaspoonful of cayenne pep« 

per, 

A pinch of cloves, 

Two eggs. 
Chop the veal and pork very fine, add all the 
ingredients, and work thoroughly with the two 
eggs well beaten, put it in a mould or kettle, 
shut tightly, and steam two hours. Remove 
and put in the oven for a short time to dry, the 
even doors must be left open. When cold, turn 
out, cut in thin slices and serve. A nice meat 
jelly improves it, but in either case it makes a 
very nice dish for lunch or tea, and tastes like 
boned turkey. 


To Usg Up Cotp Mrgat. 


Ingredients—Cold meat, 

Macaroni, 

Tomatoes, 

Bread crumbs, 

Butter. 
Chop any cold meat up as if preparing it for 
hash ; fill a deep dish with boiled macaroni, on 
the top of that place the hash, cover it with 
tomatoes, over which sprinkle bread crumbs, 
with a little butter; bake until nicely browned. 


MARINADED MACKEREL. 
Ingredients.—Mackerel, 
Salt, 


Pepper, 

A little allspice, 

Vinegar, 

Two blades of Mace. 
Clean the fish, cut off the heads, rub them with 
salt, pepper and allspice ; put them into a bak- 
ing dish, cover with equal parts of water and 
vinegar, add the mace, and bake slowly for five 
hours. 


ScaLutorpep PorarToss. 


Ingredients.—Cold boiled potatoes, 

Pepper and salt, 

Four ounces of butter, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Breadcrumbs. 
Slice the cold potatoes very thin, rather more 
than half fill a baking dish with them, sprinkle 
them with pepper and salt, and put three ounces 
of butter in small pieces amongst them, pour the 
milk over them, fill up the dish with bread- 
crumbs ; with the. remaining ounce of butter, a 
little more milk and seasoning, bake until 
thoroughly heated and brown. 
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Eee anp Oyster OMELET. 


Ingredients.—Four eggs, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Half a teacupful of flour, 

Pepper and salt, 

Six large oysters. 
Make the batter of the eggs well beaten, milk 
and flour, season with pepper and salt to taste. 
Chop up the oysters, mix with the butter, stir 
well. Fry slowly in butter. 


Cras DRESSING. 

Ingredients.—One large tablespoonful of butter, 

Mustard, 

Salt and pepper, 

Vinegar to taste, 

The yolks of two eggs. 
Cream the butter, adding mustard, salt, pepper, 
and vinegar to taste, lastly the yolks of two raw 
eggs. When well mixed, put on the fire, and 
stir until it is the consistency of mustard. 


De.iGHTFuL THIN Biscuits. 


Ingredients.—One egg, 

One pint of flour, 

A wineglassful of milk, 

One tablespoonful of lard and but- 

ter mixed. 

Beat the egg very light, pour it over a pint of 
flour, add the milk, and chop in the butter and 
lard. Work thoroughly together; break off 
pieces the size of marbles, which must be rolled 
as thin as your nail, sprinkle with dry flour as 
they are rolled, to make them crisp; stick with 
a fork and bake quickly. 


Marquess Pastry. 

Ingredients —Puff paste, 

Egg, 
Different kinds of jam. 
Roll out a piece of puff paste the eighth of an 
inch thick, wash it over with the yolk of an egg, 
then lay over it strips of paste a quarter of an 
inch wide, then strips across in the opposite di- 
rection, forming lattice work ; dust the top with 
sugar, bake a light brown in a moderate oven. 
When cold, fill the lattice holes with various 
colored jams, then cut into stripes three inches 
long and one wide. 


Ricu Seep Cake. 
ingredients.—Three eggs, 
Quarter of a pound of flour, 
Three ounces of butter. 
Two teaspoonfuls of caraway seed. 


Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add the yolk ot 
one egg, and a third of the flour, and so on; whisk 


the whites, and add last; bake in a moderate — 


oven one hour. 
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Corn Breap. 

Ingredients.—Five eggs, 

Half a pint of milk, 

. One quart of meal, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

A piece of lard the size of a walnut, 

Half a pint of sour cream, 

Half a teaspoonful of saleratus, 

Teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat the eggs light and add to them the milk 
and the meal sifted, in which the lard has been 
rubbed; stir in the cream in which the saleratus 
has been dissolved. It should be of the con- 
sistency of fritter batter, and if thicker more 
milk should be added. Put in the salt, and 
pour into well-greased pans, baking in a moder- 
ate oven. 


Roty-poty Jam Puppine. 

Ingredients.—Fine flour, 

Suet, 

Little sait, 

Water, 

Jam. 
Take equal quantities of fine flour and suet, re- 
move all skin from the suet, slice it very thin, 
and then chop it quite fine, mix together and 
moisten with cold water; add a very little salt, 
knead it well, and roll it out quite thin (about 
one-sixth of an inch). Spread the paste equally 
over with any kind of jam to within one-half 
inch of the edge, moisten the edges with water, 
roll up the pudding, pinch the edges together ; 
put it into a cloth, which must be tied at both 
ends. Put the pudding into boiling water, and 
boil two hours ; eat hot with sauce or sweetened 
cream.’ ® 


BAKED ORANGE PuppDING. 


Ingredients.—Three ounces of stale sponge-cake, 

Three oranges, 

Half pint of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Boil the milk and pour it on the sponge-cake, 
which should be crumbled up; rub the rind of 
two oranges, and add the juice of three; beat up 
the eggs, stir them in, add the sugar. Put the 
mixture into a pie dish lined with puff paste; 
bake half an hour; remove it from the dish in 
which it is baked, and sprinkle sifted sugar 
over it. 


Frat Sanpwicu Cake. 
Ingredients.—Five eggs, 
The weight of the eggs in flour, 
sugar, and butter. 
Raspberry jam. 
Beat the sugar and butter together, then add the 





eggs and flour, and beat until a light batter. 
Place it in equal quantities in two shallow round 
tins, well buttered. When baked split the cake 
with a knife, place raspberry jam on the inside 
of one-half, press the other down, and cut into 
triangular pieces across and across the centre. 
One large tin would do equally well, but the 
pieces when cut would be an awkward shape. 


PomMeEs Au BEURRE. 


Ingredicnis.—-Apples, 

Bread, 

Brown sugar, 

Butter, 

Lemon. 
Peel and remove the cores from some highly 
flavored apples ; avoid breaking them or cutting 
through. Cut slices of bread the size of the 
diameter of the apple, and lay them on the bot- 
tom of a well-buttered dish; on each slice place 
an apple, filling the core space with brown sugar 
and butter the size of a walnut. Set in a mod- 
erate oven and bake half an hour, renewing the 
butter and sugar once or twice. 


Boston Cake. 

Ingredients.—One pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

One gill of cream, 

One tablespoonful of rose water, 

Ten eggs, 

One and a quarter pounds of flour, 

One nutmeg grated, 

One teaspoonful cinnamon, 

One pinch powdered cloves, 

One saltspoonful powdered carda- 

moms. 

Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then stir 
in the rose-water and cream. Whip the eggs 
till very thick and stir them in gradually. -Work 
the flour in by degrees, and lastly the spices. 
Beat all well together for ten minutes, and bake 
in shallow pans or in round cake pans in a mod- 
erate oven. When cold, frost with plain icing, 
and mark while still soft, in lines for the cutting 
—the square in square cakes, the round one 
in lines across the centre. 


Icina. 


Ingredients.—F our whites of eggs, 
One pound powdered sugar. 

Break the whites into a large shallow pan, and 
whisk them until they foam. Now sift in the 
sugar quite slowly, beating steadily from the 
bottom, so as to bring up every drop of the egg ; 
so continue until it is as fine as snow, and can 
be cut with a knife as clean as cake. Icing is 
usually put on twice, the first coat being allowed 
to dry before the second is put on. 











APRIL. 

We presume there is hardly a boy ten years of 
age (or girl either, for that matter) to whom 
April will not suggest “All Fools’ Day,” who, 
from some undefined source, has received an 
idea that it is no harm to play the most practi- 
cal kind of jokes, even though they border upon 
the most positive deception. In this connection, 
we are reminded of a little anecdote of an old 
deacon who was found by some brother deacons 
at the roadside in a drunken stupor. After 
becoming sober, he was remonstrated with by 
his brethren, who spoke to him of the disgrace 
that he had caused the church, when he replied: 
“Brethren, I am very sorry for this occurrence; 
but I have served the Lord faithfully for seven- 
teen years, and it seems to me very hard if after 
being so faithful I should not be allowed one 
day for myself.” And thus it occurs no doubt 
to the irrepressible small boy, who must perforce 
walk with a straight-laced jacket, and in the 
most appropriate manner, for 364 days during 
the year, that it is hard he should not have 
one day to call just his own, and to do with 
just what he pleases; and the “Arm Chair,” 
in reflecting over his own recollections of 
that period of life, is very much of the opinion 
of the small boy, on; the principle that “A 
little nonsense now and tlien is relished by 
the wisest men.” It certainly is relished by 
foolish boys and girls, and we would only make 
this one restriction, 7. e., let the mirth and jollity 
be innocent; and as we hold it a duty that we 
owe to mankind to afford some amusement to 
others as partial payment for our living, we 
would admonish that no one lose his temper and 
his dignity at the same time, if as a result of the 
escape of some suppressed juvenility he be sent 
on a fool’s errand, or find placards pinned on his 
coat-iail, or stoop to pick up well-secured parcels 
or pocket-handkerchiefs ; as with a little patience 
we can all bear it stoically for one day, and 
have the pleasant recollection at night-tall of 
one that remarked that he always made it a part 
of his duty to cause at least one smile each day. 
Then later in the month, when it becomes the 
pleasant duty of the older ones to celebrate the 
Easter advent, these boys and girls who have en- 
joyed their practical jokes, will appreciate the 
religious services, believing that life does not 
consist entirely of sorrowful faces and psalm- 
singing. They will enter into the celebration of an 
event that was to make the world rejoice, with a 
belief that a part of that rejoicing is to enjoy 
life ; and as the enjoyment of life is to be happy, 
and to be happy one must do good to others 
either mentally, morally, or physically, they 
will be the more susceptible of comprehending 
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and accepting the truths of the great lesson em- 
braced in the words, ‘Christ is Risen.” 


& 


NOTES FROM HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE. 

In the present age of advancement in art, 
science, and mechanics, we are wont to stand with 
a pride verging upon vaia-glory, and point to 
our achievements as illustrating the superior- 
ity of the mind over matter; but ever and anon, 
one of the forces of nature, as though to show us 
our insignificance, sweeps down on our finely 
reared artistic and scientific monuments with an 
irresistible force, and we behold our beautiful 
accomplishments lying prostrate like the card- 
houses c” our childhood days. Thus comes the 
blasting lightning, the fearful tornado, the vol- 
canic eruptions, and at the present time the 
overwhelming floods of the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela and Ohio regions, that have caused the 
destruction of millionsof dollars’ worth of valu- 
able property, reducing many to beggary and 
destitution, and the loss of thousands of lives, 

In a country so immense as ours, covering such 
a vast territory, it is seldom that there is not 
somewhere a disturbing element in the body 
politic ; and it is worthy of note that the bond of 
union that joins us is heart-felt, as instanced by 
the generous bounty of the more fortunate to 
those who are unfortunate—and be it fever, 
plague, drouth or flood, the helpful hand is ex- 
tended to the needy, be it New Orleans, the 
prairies of the West, or the rugged hills of the 
North-east, aye, distant nations ; and now those 
in whose hearts rankled enmity an@ jealousy, 
have been forced to admit that the sympathy and 
bounty of the Americans is world-wide. 

While the people in the flooded region of the 
West are considering the question of their over 
supply as well as their want of supply of water 
(the reservoirs being reported low), the Nicara- 
guans are contemplating the resucitating of the 
canal schemes to make their water-courses avail- 
able to commerce ; Mexico is engaged in consid- 
ering a new treaty with the United States, by 
which better commercial relations are hoped to 
be established between the two countries, while 
Central America is dreaming of trade triumphs, 
of -high tolls, a metropolis on the Caribbean; 
and poor dismantled Peru is stopping to debate 
whether it shall throw away its present opportu- 
nity of peace in accepting the truce of Santiago, 
or to continue the disastrous war now in progress, 

Turning our attention eastward across the 
Atlantic, we are presented with the problem of 
water in a new form, 7. ¢. in the proposition to 





convert the great desert of Sahara into an open. 


sea. M. de Lesseps, atarecent banquet in Paris 
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given to the leading members of the Scientific 
press, stated that this project would shortly be 
realized, as M. Roudaire, the French hydro- 
grapher, who conceived the project of cutting 
through the dunes which separate the Mediterra- 
nean from the desert, was about to start for 
Tunis armed with the necessary firman from the 
Sultan; and thus shortly we may expect to read 
that this arid waste of sands has succumbed to 
science, and along the border of this artificial 
sea will be seen a beautiful pastoral country. 
Glancing from this point southward to Ashantee, 
we find that the King of Kinjabo has assembled 
troops to resist the Anglo-French Commission, 
who are determined on marking the boundaries 
of the west coast of his kingdom; and going 
further southward we note the death of the 
noted Zulu King, Cetewayo, the one wild war- 
rior of the dark continent who for a brief period 
held the combined sympathy, interest, and aver- 
sion of the civilized world. Following the Afri- 
can coast, we behold the new Queen of Madagas- 
car, in her coronal robes, declaring that she 
will not surrender one inch of her territory to 
the French. 

The spirit of rebellion and resistance seems 
spread all over the Continent, and indeed Europe 
too. England is at her wit’s end to manage her 
insurgents. General Gordon has crossed the 
Nubian Desert and made his way to Berber, but 
Sinkat has fallen, and Baker Pasha and Tewfik 
Bey have met with disastrous defeats. The 
former feels keenly the loss of his former pres- 
tige, and wishes to joint the Tokar expedition 
in the hope of retrieving his lost laurels. France 
looks on at these complications with a sly glance, 
and, though French co-operation has been ten- 
dered the English, itis thought that France rather 
enjoys the present reverses in Egypt. The poor 
Khedive is so wrought up by his accumulated 
misfortunes, that his mind seems to be seriously 
affected. England feels very keenly the humili- 
ation of her military, and Gladstone has been 
sharply criticised. And still the infection 
spreads! Yemen in Arabia is in full revolt, and 
massacres follow up scenes of awful privation 
with terrible frequency. 

From Asiatic Turkey come advices of a calam- 
ity of a different nature. The cause of earth- 
quakes and the various volcanic phenomena 
which agitate certain sections from time to time, 
is still one of the mysteries of nature which 
baffle scientific investigation. We can only ob- 
serve that the effect of the internal disturbance 
is felt in widely different sections at the same 
time. At Bitlis, in Asiatic Turkey, there has 
been a violent earthquake involving great loss 
and suffering, and the fires of Mt. Etna in Sicily, 
Mt. Vesuvius in Italy, and Vatnajokul in Ice- 
land, have all been rekindled, The eruption of 





these volcanoes comes in attendance upon the 
death of a man who was deeply interested in 
them, Prof. Guyot, the well-known geographer. 
An eruption of another character has occurred in 
Crete. The Cretans resent Turkish interference 
with the privileges of the Greek Patriarch, and 
have taken up arms to sustain their rights. The 
Porte has called upon Smyrna and Salonica for 
all available soldiers, and there is every prospect 
of a severe struggle. In China the war is being 
prosecuted by the French under the alliance of 
the King of Annam. A massacre of Christians 
in Tonquin has added fuel to the enmity of the 
French, though the ministry promises to be 
lenient toward China in regard to the interfer- 
ence with neutrals... At home France is dis- 
turbed by the underplotting of the Bonapartist 
faction, who evidently think that now, when the 
attention of the country is so much distracted by 
foreign complications, is the time to make a 
strike for power. Rumbles of republicanism 
come from Spain, too; while in Austria there is 
a strong movement among the Socialists, who 
are now known to be allied with the Nihilists 
of Russia, to reduce the government to anarchy. 
In Germany, the possibility of labor troubles 
grows more appalling. The people of Saxony 
suffer intensely, and a few have committed sui- 
cide because they were unable to obtain work.- 
The Irish situation is still unchanged, and Par- 
liament is giving some time to the Channel 
Railway project—a scheme for the construction 
of an overhead railway from France to England, 
against which there has been considerable oppo- 
sition, on the ground that it would be dangerous 
to shipping. While such plans as these occupy 
the thoughts of the multitude, the bodies of 
De Long and his unfortunate comrades have 
been committed to their last resting-place, and 
a Relief Expedition is starting out to find: Lieu- 
tenant Greely, who, it is feared, may have met 
with the same unhappy fate, in the eager pur- 
suit of the secret which so many dauntless ex- 
plorers have sought to wrest from the grasp of 
the Ice King. 


Ir a good harvest be expected, whether of 
flowers, fruit, or grain, too much careful consid- 
eration cannot be given to the seed. We do not 
mean simply the selection of the seed, but the 
time for and manner of planting it, also the char- 
acter of the soil in which it should be planted. 
These requisites, and many others of minor im- 
portance, should receive careful attention; and 
most of the large firms of seedmen, realizing the 
importance of imparting such information to 
their patrons, advertise catalogues, either free 
of expense or at a nominal charge, that all who 
desire may sow and reap understandingly. 


Tue charade “Courtesy” that appeared last 
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month was uncourteously credited to Emily 
Lennox, as we published it by the courtesy of 
Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. 





Tue endless array of new goods displayed for 
ladies’ and children’s wear, fully attest the arri- 
valofSpring. There certainly can be no cause of 
complaint as to the variety to select from, nor 
indeed, as to the facilities offered by the various 
manufacturers, as the many houses gladly mail, 
on receipt of requests, samples and prices; and if 
a selection is made, the goods will be forwarded 
as desired, by mail or express—while those 
who live at the centres of trade find the many 
advertisements a veritable guide-book of infor- 
mation, as to what may be had, where to get it, 
and what is most popular. 


NECROLOGY. 


In Boston, Mass., Wendell Phillips, the brill- 
iant orator, well-known Abolitionist, and ad- 
vanced thinker, at the age of 73. 








In Paris, France, Eugene Rouher, disting- 
uished statesman, Bonapartist, and ex-Vice- 
Emperor, aged 70. 





In Princeton, N. J., Arnold Henry Guyot, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Blair Professor of Physical Geog- 
raphy and Geology in the College of New Jersey, 
aged 79. 





In Vienna, Austria, Madame Josephine Galle- 
meyer, the distinguished Viennese actress, aged 
46. y 


a 
— 


NOTES—LITERARY AND PERSONAL. 


Alexander Dumas, the younger, is not at all 
brilliant in society. 








The second instalment of Lord Lytton’s life 
of his-father will not appear till next fall. 





William A. Wilkins, editor of the Whitehall 
Times, and author of ‘The Cloverdale Mystery,” 
has written another novel. 





Emile Zola, the French novelist, is a fine- 
looking man, of medium height, with keen dark 
eyes and @ serious countenance. He is forty- 
three years old. 





Helen Mathers, the author of “Phyllis,” 
“Molly Bawn,” “Cherry Ripe,” “Coming Through 
the Rye,” ete., is writing a seria! for Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book, to begin in the July number. 





“Portraits of Places,” Henry James’ latest 
work, will contain his early impressions of 
Venice, Paris, Normandy, England, and London, 
with considerable extraneous matter. 








“ Huckleberry Finn, a Sequel to Tom Sawyer,” 
is the title of Mark Twain’s new book. 





A satire upon American influence on French 
manners, in the shape of a five-act comedy, en- 
titled ““L’Americaine,” has appeared over the 
signature of M. Jules Claretie. 


George Fleming’s new novel, “ Vestigia,” is 
fresh from the press of Roberts Brothers. 





Thirty-five years ago, Mrs. Southworth, the 
novelist, was a school-teacher in Washington, 
where she still lives. She has acharming home 
in the suburbs of the city, bearing the name ot 
“ Prospect Cottage.” 





Miss Elaine Goodale, the elder of the Sky 
Farm poets, whose early verses so astonished 
and delighted the literary world, is now a teacher 
ia the Hampton school for Indians. 





Victor Hugo is the most brilliant conversation- 
alist in Paris. 





Capt. Mayne Reid, the well-known writer of 
tales of adventure, died recently in London. 





Christian Reid is writing a new serial to appear 
shortly in Gopry’s Lapy’s Book. 





Dr. Engel, editor of the ‘‘Memoirs of Heine,” 
the exquisite German song-writer, says that one- 
half of the memoirs were destroyed, from family 
considerations and religious scruples. 


“Mrs. Partington” (B. P. Shillaber) lives at 
Chelsea, Mass., and is now over 70 years old. 





Two books about Victor Hugo, by Jules Clar- 
etie and the late Paul de Saint-Victor, will 
shortly appear. Hugo’s own work, “Les Justes 
Coléres” (Righteous Indignation), a sequel to 
“ L’ Année Terrible” (The Terrible Year) will also 
be presented soon. 





The following sums are said to have been paid 
for single works: ‘Romola,” George Eliot, 
£10,000; “Waverly,” Scott, £700; ‘ Wood- 
stock,” Scott, £8,000; “Life of Napoleon,” 
Scott, £18,000; “‘ Armadale,” Wilkie Collins, 
£5,000; ‘Lallah Rookh,” Thomas Moore, 
£3,000 ; “ History of Rome,” Goldsmith, £300; 
“ History of Greece,” Goldsmith, £250 ; “ History 
of Engiand,” Goldsmith, £600 ; “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ Goldsmith, £60; “Decline and Fall,” 
Gibbon, £19,000; “Lives of Poets,” Johnson, 
£390; ‘ Rasselas,” Johnson, £100. 





Mr. Whittier’s poem “ Banished,” which will 
appear in Harper’s Weekly, is said to be the finest 
he has written for a long time. 





Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the English novelist, is 
sixty years old, but goes out a great deal and: 
writes continually. 
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Bjornstjerne Bjornson is writing a play. 





Dr. Henry Schliemann, the famous archzolo- 
gist, has written a new book, “ Troja,” in which 
he gives us the results of his latest discoveries 
on the site of Homer’s Troy in 1882. 





The ages of some of our American authors are 
said to be as follows: R. J. Burdette is forty, 
Bret Harte is forty-five, Mark Twain is forty- 
eight, W. D. Howells is forty-six, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich is forty-five, Joaquin Miller is forty-two, 
James Russell Lowell is sixty-four, and John G. 
Saxe is sixty-eight. 


Alphonse Daudet takes two breakfasts—coffee 
and roll on rising, and a meal of meat, eggs and 
wine early in the afternoon. Most of his writ- 
ing is done between-times. 





W. D. Howells is a great society man, but at 
present he is hard at work on a new novel, and 
declines all invitations. He even keeps his 
door locked, and will not answer any knocks. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN TONIC. 

Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: 
“From my experience can cordially recommend 
it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially in ner- 
vous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


OUR Beek TABLE. 








Ernst Ecxstein’s “Prusias.” A Romance 
of Ancient Rome under the Republic. Trans- 
lated from the German of Ernst Eckstein. By 
Clara Bell. Two vols., 335 pp.; cloth, $1.75. 
New York: William S. Gottsberger. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

England may have its deep, philosophical 
romances, France its bewildering plots and am- 
orous intrigues, but to Germany belongs pre- 
eminently the brilliant historical, we might 
almost say the archeological novel of the day. 
The works of George Ebers, the well-known 
Egyptologist, were among the first to prefer a 
claim to general, that is popular interest. En- 
thusiastic in the prosecution of his archeologi- 
cal researches, he took up the pen of a roman- 
cer only as a means of recreation, but hoping all 
the while to awaken such an interest in the 
things that interested him most, as would serve 
him afterwards in the furtherance of his own 
special work. The experiment was brilliantly 
successful, for Ebers had caught the divine in- 
spiration of his work, and wrote as never man 
wrote before, except perhaps Victor von Scheffel, 
founding a school of novels which will long en- 
dure, to the delight of both the schoolboy and 








the scientist. Mr. Gottsberger, of New York, 
has given these and successive books to the 
readers of English literature, and now, from the 
same press, we have just received “ Prusias,” 
the new historical novel by Ernst Eckstein, 
author of “Quintus Claudius.” This last named 
work evinced such power and promise, that th2 
highest praise bestowed upon “ Prusias’” could 
hardly be deemed unmerited. The date of the 
story is B. C. 73; the scene southern Italy, 
where Darius, the brother of Mithridates, has 
landed at Brundusium under the assumed char- 
acter of Prustas, a Magian, ostensibly come as 
the tutor of a young nobleman, but really to in- 
cite the people to rebellion against Rome. The 
theme of the book is the Servile Insurrection, the 
leader of which—the famous Spartacus—is one 
of the strong characters of the story. Into the 
history of this struggle, which is given with 
such great fidelity, is woven a strong thread of 
human interest, a powerful tale of love and pas- 
sion, jealousy and hatred, that gives to the book 
all the sensation it requires, and, coupled with 
a wonderfully graphic style, pregnant with grace- 
ful imagery, completely eliminates every ele- 
ment of dead heaviness which the nature of the 
subject might diffuse. The character of Prusias 
is an imaginary one, but very imposing and real. 
There is not a personage or scene in the book 
that is not strongly upheld by its verisimilitude. 
Herr Eckstein’s pictures of the home life and 
circumstances of the Roman and slave, are es- 
pecially strong and vivid. As some one has 
said: ‘Almost every page has a picture worthy 
of Alma Tadema or Jerome,” and with the charm 
of abrilliant and powerful style it has that name- 
less fascination which marks it as a work of 
genius destined to long life and popularity. 

Lire at Pucst Sounp, with sketches of travel 
in Washington Territory, British Columbia, Ore- 
gon, and California. By Caroline E. Leighton. 
One vol., 258 pp. Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

Among people of literary pretensions, it is the 
proper thing now-a-days to write books of 
travel. There is no longer any great glory ac- 
cruing from novels, unless they be something 
extraordinary; but the sketches of a traveler 
have a fashionable consequence, due quite as 
much to the subject matter as the substance of 
the book. The encouragement of this line of 
writing has brought down upon the devoted 
head of the public any quantity of trash, no 
doubt, in the shape of florid pen-rictures by 
this, that, and the other one; but we owe to it 
also & vast amount of pleasure. The past few 
years have developed some charming writers of 
this school, among whom may be mentioned 
Mrs. Caroline E. Leighton, whose “ Life at Puget 
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Sound ” has just been published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, of Boston. From the years 1865 to 1881, Mrs. 
Leighton traveled with her husband, an official 
in the Government employ, through the section 
of country now familiarly known to us as “ the 
great Northwest.” During these long years of 
journeying, she kept a record of her observa- 
tions and experiences, which are now presented 
to the public for the first time in the above- 
mentioned sketches of travel in Washington Ter- 
ritory, British Columbia, Oregon, and California, 
Apart from the attractions of a terse and pictur- 
esque style, and all the various ornaments of a 
graphic pen, the book has a special interest, be- 
cause it opens up the by-ways of a section upon 
which all eyes are centered, though, even after 
the lapse of years and the steady march of emi- 
gration, it is still comparatively unknown, and, 
we might say, unexplored. Mrs. Leighton’s ex- 
periences in these wild tracts, into which a white 
woman had never before penetrated, her studies 
of indian life and manners, her descriptions of 
the scenery and circumstances which surrounded 
her—all combine with a delicate sense of humor 
and a keen perceptive faculty, to give to the 
book more than the ordinary meed of interest. 
Says Mr. James Parton, in speaking of the work: 

“Tn all my reading I have met only one mind 
so quick and true to observe as hers, and that 
was the mind of Charles Darwin. This book 
should stand side by side with the immortal 
narrative of his five years’ voyaging in the 
Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge she does not pos- 
sess, though she is a woman well versed in the 
natural sciences, as also in the literature of all 
times. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, ail his unconscious 
mental honesty, and something more than his 
graphic power of record.”’ 

E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 


Twelve Months in an English Prison. By 
Susan Willis Fletcher. One vol., 478 pp.; price, 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This unique volume embodies the personal ex- 
periences of Mrs. Fletcher, a lady well known 
in spiritualistic circles as a medium of unusual 
power, who was falsely imprisoned in England 
for a whole year. The story of this lady’s 
wrongs has in itself a strong dramatic element, 
but the main interest in the book centers, un- 
doubtedly, in the singular phenomena with which 
all of her experiences were attended. During 
her imprisonment, Mrs. Fletcher was fed with 
grapes by friendly “spirits;’ through spiritual 
influence was enabled to hold converse with 
distant friends, to have transmitted letters in- 
stantaneously between London and remote 
places, and otherwise to defy the usual restraints 
of time and space. Whether the reader jis a 








believer in spiritualism or not, the novelty of 
these incidents cannot fail to fix the attention, 
and awaken a lively interest in the progress of 
the story. The book has all the fascination of 
a clever ghost-story, to which no distracting 
explanation has been added. It piques the 
curiosity, moreover, because the writer is a lady 
well known in New England, and so highly es- 
teemed that her truthfulness cannot be im- 
peached. The style of the book is clear, concise 
and pungent, free from undue flights of rhetorie 
and petty personalities. 

Health at Home. By A. H. Guernsey and 
Ireneus P. Davis, M. D. One vol., 155 pp. 
Price 60 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The new issue of Appleton’s Home Book Ser- 
ies is the above forcible work on hygiene. Bear- 
ing upon one of the most important questions 
of the day, this little book comprises within its 
pages a vast amount of generally useful informa- 
tion, which, coming from the source it does, 
stands rather upon the plane of professional 
advice. There is not a home-builder or a home- 


keeper in America who would not be the better- 


for having given a few hours to the study of 
domestic hygiene as it is presented in this work. 
Health interests are a more paramount consider- 
ation than they were a few years ago; and the 
questions of light, heat, ventilation, drainage, 
etc., etc., are no longer the special province of 
the sanitary engineer. They are, and should be 
discussed in every intelligent household, where 
the wish for the common welfare constrains each 
individual to keep himself posted on what may 
be said to be after all, the most vital interest of 
the community. : 

The name of George Du Maurier is familiar to 
all appreciative readers of “Punch” as that of 
one of the most delicate social satirists that has 
ever set modern society in a roar. The admira- 
bly humorous sketches of this prolific artist are 
a strong feature in the great London comic 
paper, and some of our most dignified American 
pictorials, derive not a little credit from their 
reprints of Du Manrier’s drawings—always, we 
hope, under the license of the artist. About a 
year ago, Mr. Henry James, the enthusiastic 
apostle of Anglicism, drew the eyes of the Amer- 
ican public towards the talent of Du Maurier by 
a sketch and critique which appeared in the 
Century Magazine. Now the firm of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. have put into our hands “ Pictures 
of English Society,” a compilation of some of the 
most clever of Du Maurier’s recent sketches. 
The book is for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
and, in the hands of the reader, will serve the 
double purpose of furnishing a half-hour of keen 
enjoyment, and imparting a clear idea of the’ 
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style in which one of the most popular draughts- | carpenter for their cabinet work, the “Useful 
man of the day has distinguished himself. Details” herein presented will prove invaluable. 


7 Published by Palliser, Palliser & Co., Bridge- 
Co-OPBRATIVE HousEKEEPING: How not to do port, Conn. Price, $3.00. 


it and hew to do it. A study in sociology, by — 
Melusina Fay Peirce. One vol. 189 pp. Cloth, Prorit anp Loss. By Maury Dwinell Chellis. 
$1.00. Boston: James Osgood & Co. Philadel- | 1 vol., 387 pp.; cloth, $1.25. New York: National 





phia: J. B. Lippincott. Temperance Society and Publication House. 
It is a fine thing to havea home. Everybody | Philadelphia: Garrigues Bros., 608 Arch St. 

knows that; but it is only the women who know The theme of temperance is one that seems 

as well the actual cost of a home beyond the mere | never to be exhausted. ‘Profit and Loss,” the 


expenditure of money. Men are not constitu- | new issue of the Chellis Library, is a well-writ- 
tionally selfish ; it is sheer ignorance that blunts | ten story of sound moral tone, which will finda 
their sense of justice and blinds them to the fact | fitting place on the library shelves of our young 
that their wives are, in many cases, bearing the | men and boys, and will bear reading by many 
heaviest part of the common burden. It is far | who have become so settled in their habits of 
easier to support the pressure of some great re- | life that questions of moral responsibilty never 
sponsibility than to endure with unfailing spirit | enter their heads. In a word, the reading of the 
aud never-ending patience the smail worriments | book will bring profit jo many and loss to none. 
one finds on “ the level of each day’s most quiet 
need.” Even making due allowance for the ad- 
ditional troubles involved by inexperience, there 
is hardly a man living who could or would put 
up with what women have to contend with in 
their households day after day. Yet in many 
eases, this obligation falls upon women of deli- 
cate and sensitive organisms, who are not only 
forced to bear this growing burden, but, because 
of it, are shut out from the enjoyment of nearly 
everything that they really care for. A little 
book just issued by James Osgood & Co., of Bos- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In addition to the above, we have receivea 
this month a large number of pamphlets, which 
space will not permit us to notice at length. 
Among others were the following: 

A Buessing AND A Curse: An Address by 
Canon Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., New York: J. N. 
Stearns, 58 Reade St. Tua anp CorreE: Their 
Physical, Intellectual and Moral Effects on the 
Human System, by Dr. William A. Alcott, New 
York; Fowler & Wells, 753 Broadway. NorTes on 


ton, under the title of “‘ Co-operative Houskeep- | INGERSOLL, by Rev. L. A. Lambert. Buffalo, 
ing,” is an attempt to solve this knotty problem | New York: Catholic Pub. Co. 

in a simple way. The author, Mrs. Melusina MUSIC RECEIVED. 

Fay Peirce, after presenting all the arguments 
of the situation, and laying great stress on the 
necessity of a change, proceeds to show in a 
clear and logical way how by “ association, sys- 
tem, and organization ” both the labor and ex- 
pense of housekeeping may be greatly reduced. 
She proposes that all the work of the household 
shall be done in co-operation with one’s neigh- 


From Oliver Ditson & Co.: 
VOCAL. 

If Love were what the Rose Is. Words by 
Algernon Swinburne. Music by Frederick H. 
Cowen. 

Under the Old Apple Tree. By Sarah Cohn. 

Why? (Perchel) Cirollo. Italian and English 


bors, showing that labor at wholesale involves a t T were Masten By W.F 

less individual expenditure. The book has a s rg Pe re ere a ee 

worthy purpose, and its suggestions seem to be —— . . . 

eminently practicable. It is well worth the ie sess ania Snpiy Sane 
eber. 


perusal of every one who has an interest in 


eae . ; ‘ é Me. y Cots Dick. 
building up a home into which culture and re- oe Pps ver s yd a pote 
finement will have a chance of entering. ae ' 


fa From J. L. Peters: 


Pavuiser’s Userri Detaits, an aid to the INSTRUMENTAL. 
architect and builder, is a work comprising a Rosy Lips, Polka. C. Kinkel. 
number of valualle designs for the interior and Rosebud, Waltz. Florence Percy. 
exterior, into all of which have been infused the Kittie’s Delight, March. H. Allard. 
originality and practical -taste of experienced Bewitching Smiles, Waltz. Henry Farwell. 
designers. The work is compiled in a conven- Glistening Waves. Romance. C. Kinkel. 
ient form, and is of a character to interest even VOCAL. 
those who are not concerned in the execution Do not Leave me, Willie Darling. By Edwin 
of its purposes. The plates present a great many | Christie. 
new ideas about decorative art and interior The Two Roses. Words from Chicago Tribune. 





furnishing ; and to those who must rely upon a | Music-by Louis Meyer. 
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Tae GovernMEeNT CueMistT ANALYZES TWO OF 
THE Leaping BakinG PowDERS AND WHAT HE 
FINDS THEM MADE OF. 

The best baking powder is made from pure 
Cream of Tartar, Bicarbonate of Soda, and a 
small quantity of flour or starch. Frequently 
other ingredients are used, and serve a purpose 
in reducing the cost and increasing the profits 
of the manufacturer. 

We give the Government Chemist’s analyses 
of two of the leading baking powders: 

I have examined samples of ‘“Cleveland’s 
Superior Baking Powder,’ manufactured at 
Albany, N. Y., and “Royal Baking Powder,” 
both purchased by myself in this city, and I find 
they contain : 

“CLEVELAND’s Superior Bakina Powper.” 

Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Flour. 

Available carbonic acid gas 12.61 per cent., 
equivalent to 118.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 





“ Roya Baxine Pownper.” 
Cream of Tartar, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Carbonate of Ammonia, 
Tartaric Acid, 

Starch. 

Available carbonic acid gas 12.40 per cent., 
equivalent to 116.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 

Ammonia gas 0.43 per cent., equivalent to 
10.4 cubic inches per oz. of Powder. 

Notr,—The Tartaric Acid was doubtless in- 
troduced as free acid, but subsequently com- 
bined with ammonia, and exists in the Powder 
as a Tartrate of Ammonia. 

E. G. LOVE, Ph. D. 

New York, January 17, 1881. 

The above analyses indicate a preference for 
“ Gleveland’s Superior Baking Powder,” and our 
opinion is that it is the better preparation.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 





HAPPY THOUGHTS. 

Among mortals second thoughts are wisest.— 
Ruripides. 

Music is the universal language of maukind, 
poetry the universal pastime and delight.—Long- 
fellow. 

You may know mock modesty as you do mock 
turtle—from its being the product of a calf’s 
head. 

No hope so bright but is the beginning of its 
own fulfillment. Every generalization shows 
the way to a larger.—LHmerson. 

There is no immunity from the consequences 
of sin; punishment is swift and sure to one and 
all.— Hosea Ballou. 

A real poet, a real musician, a real artist in 
any branch of art, can never be utterly and al- 
together miserable even if pursued by the most 
implacable fate-—Remenyi. 








Thou hearest even the steps of the ant when, 
in the dark night, it walks on the black stones, 
Even the birds of the air praise thee in their 
nests; the wild beasts of the desert adore thee. 
— Persian. 

Cleverness is a sort of genius for instrumen- 
tality. It is thebrain of the hand. In literature, 
cleverness is more frequently accompanied by 
wit, genius and sense, than by humor. Cole- 
ridge. 

China vessels are playthings for women of all 
ages. An old lady of fourscore shall be as busy 
in cleaning an Indian mandarin as her great 
granddaughter is in dressing her baby.—Addi- 
son. 

Adversity is like the period of the former and 
of the latter rain, cold, comfortless, unfriendly 
to man and to animal; yet from that season 
have their birth the flower and the fruit, the 
date, the rose and the pomegranate.— Walter 
Scott. 

The quality which is called gentlemanly, is 
that which theoretically, and often actually, dis- 
tinguishes the person who is born in a certain 
social position. 
which such a person ought to behave.—George 

‘m. Curtis. 

Many think themselves to be truly God-fear- 
ing when they call this world a valley of tears. 
But I believe they would be more so, if they 
called it a happy valley. God is more pleased 
with those who think everything right in the 
world, than with those who think nothing right. 
With so many thousand joys, is it not black in- 
gratitude to call the world a place of sorrow und 
torment ?—Richter. 

The wider the base of life, the higher we may 
expect to raise the summit.—John Sterling. 

Godliness consists not in a heart to intend to 
do the will of God, but in a heart to do it.— 
Jonathan Edwards. 

How full or how empty our lives depends, we 
say, on Providence. Suppose we say, more or 
less improvidence.—Bovée. 

“Love is the Holy Ghost within, 
Hate the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss.” 
—Abbot Joachin’s Creed. 

When people get so spiritualized that they 
lose capacity for practical life, they grow away 
from religious good health. Piety and common 
sense should never be separated.— United Presby- 
terian. 

Every one ought to read in a triple book : in 
the book of Creatures, that he may find God; in 
the book of Conscience, that he may know him- 
self; in the book of Scripture, that he may love 
his neighbor.—Alamus De Insulis. 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a number of | 


years from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without suc- 
cess, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. 
Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 

By R. V. Pierce, M.D., Author of ‘* The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser’’ (over 
900 pages, nearly. 300 illustrations), and 
Founder of the World’s Dispensary and In- 
valid’s Hotel, Buifale, N. Y., with branch at 
3 New Oxford St., London, W.C., England. 


‘‘The blood is the life.” 


tion, and one that should influence every phy- 
sivian. From the blood we derive our strength 
and mental capabilities. When this source is 


corrupted, the painful and sorrow-producing | 
From the | 


effects are visible in many shapes. 
blood our systems are built up and kept in re- 
pair. The strength of our constitutions, and 


our powers of endurance, depend largely upon | 


the condition in which the blood is kept. If it 


holds in suspension or solution vile festering | 


poisons, all organic functions are weakened 
thereby. Settling upon vital and important 
organs, as the brain, lungs, liver, and kidneys, 
the effect of these poisons in the blood is most 
disastrous. Hence, it behooves people to keep 
their blood in a perfectly healthy condition. 
For when you purify your blood to cure salt- 
rheum or an erysipelous humor, you not only 
cure the disease, but you put your system in 
such an improved condition that you are not so 
liable to any other disease. No matter what 
the external or exciting cause may be, the real 
direct cause of a large proportion of all chronic, 
or lingering, diseases is bad blood. The mul- 
tifarious forms in which it manifests itself 
would form subjects upon which I might write 
volumes. But as all the various forms of dis- 
ease which depend upon bad blood are cured 
or best treated by such medicines as take up 
from this fluid and excrete from the system the 
noxious elements, it is not of practical impor- 
tance that I should describe each minutely. 
For instance, medical authors describe about 
fifty varieties of skin disease, but as they all 
require for their cure very similar treatment, 
it is of no practical utility to know just what 
name to apply to a certain form of skin disease, 
so you know how to cure it. Then, again, I 


This is as true as | 
a mathematical or any other scientific proposi- 





scrofulous sores, fever-sores, white swellings, 
enlarged glands, and ulcers of varying appear- 
ance; might also describe how blood poison ° 
may show itself in various forms of eruptions, 
ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, etc.; but as 
all these various-appearing manifestations of 
bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. Thoroughly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain 
of life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of con- 
stitution, will return to us. 

I have, in a previous article, shown how the 
liver is the great depurating, or blood-cleansing 
organ of the system. Set this great ‘‘ house- 
keeper’’ of our health at work, and all the foul 
corruptions which accumulate in the blood, and 
rot out, as it were, the machinery of life, are 
gradually expelled from the system. For this 
purpose my Golden Medical Discovery and Pur- 
| gative Pellets are pre-eminently the articles 
needed. They cure every kind of humor, from 
| the worst scrofula tothe common pimple, blotch, 
or eruption. Great eating ulcers kindly heal 
under their mighty curative influence. The 
virulent poison that lurks in the system is by 
them robbed of its terrors; and by a persever- 
ing and somewhat protracted use of them, the 
most tainted system may be completely reno- 
vated and built up anew. 

Enlarged glands, tumors, and swellings, 
dwindle away and disappear under the influ- 
| ence of these great resolvents. The system 
being put under their influence for a few weeks, 
the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft, and vel- 
vety, and being illuminated with the glow of 
perfect health from within, true beauty stands 
forth in all its glory. In using it for rough 
skin, or to clear the skin of tan or yellow spots, 
in addition to its protracted use internally, ap- 
ply it as a lotion to the skin each night before 
retiring. The effect will more than meet the 
most sanguine expectations. 

Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets are sold by druggists, Wor.p’s 
DisPENsARY MEDICAL Association, Proprietors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The advertising pages of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book furnish a fine illustration of the competi- 
tion in trade. The various articles offered as 
inducements to purchasers at nominal prices, 
or free of charge, would certainly make a very 
curious collection, and judging from informa- 
tion received, one of some little value too. 
Catalogues of all kinds—many containing col- 
ored pages—Seeds, Dry Goods, Cough Drops, 
Cards, etc. etc. etc.—as the saying goes, all for 





might go on and describe various kinds of 





the asking. 
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ARCHITECTURAL. 
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A GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopzy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The above design, which is to be built at Co- 
lumbia, Pa., is effective and well proportioned. 
Built of brick, on a low stone foundation wall, 
the roof to be of slate made securely tight with 
tin flushings; the gable of diagonal cut slate. 
The interior rooms are large and roomy, with 
main and rear stairways; principal rooms fin- 
ished in hard wood, and all inside woodwork 





finished off in patent oil finish. The house is 
well supplied with heaters, gas, closets, ete. 
The cost is $5000. 

Hobbs’ Architectare, consisting of 123 designs 
and plans of residences, sent post-free, on receipt 
of $3.50 ; also Hobbs’ catalogue of 18 designs for 
35 cents. 
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DESIGNS FURNISHED BY THE COURTESY OF THE FOLLOWING PHILADELPHIA FIRMS ; 
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City Interiors. —Parlor. 
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Vol.CVIM, Sig. 28. 





For description see Fashion Department. 
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“Fig. 9. 
6 yds. plain, 11 yds. brocaded satin. 8 yds. silk, 6 yde. 40 in. camel’s hair. 





For description see Fashion Department. 








For description see Fashion Department. 





wU Fig. 12. 
Fig. 13. 


Fig. 11. 





Fig. 14. Fiz. 15. 
20 yds. single-width goods, 3 yds. velvet. 6 yds. plain goods, 3 yds. plaid, 40 in. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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6 yds. brucaded velvet. 3 yds. 


silk, 6 yds. lace. 


6 yds. Singie-width goods. 
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Yor description see Fashion Department. 
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Yor description see Fashion Department 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 








THE PALMS. 


(LES RAMEAUX. ) 


Translated by E. W. M. 6 Music by J. FAURE. 





Andante maestoso. -2 


1. Palm trees and flow’rs unite up- on our way, Greet - ings they bring tous of 
2. His gen-tle voice pervades the liv - ing throng, ’Tis He who brings life, joy and 
3. Re-joice aloud, Je-ru-sa-lem_ the ho - ly! Now let thy notes joyous’ in 





and glad - ness. Lo! Je~suscomes,allhail au-spi-cious day; 
. ’Tis He who gives the darkest night a song; 
as-cend - ing, God, by His grace of Bethle-hem the low - ly, 


| mee 





By Permission. 


Copyright, 1877, by W. F. SHAW. 


Published in sheet form, 40 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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THE PALMS. 























He comes to banish gloom and sad - - ness. Peo - ple and tongues shall 
Light, though the way be gloomy, Lord, from Thee. Peo - ple and tongues shall 
Shall hear in gratefulsongour voic - es blend - ing. Peo - ple and tongues shall 


<i f 


His praise, Tune ev-’ry voice,Hisnamebe glad ~- ly sing - ing Ho- 


of 
slargando. 


Glo - ry to God! Glo - ry to Him whocomes bringing sal- 
ee -o—- 





1st & 2nd time. sQ:| 3rd or last time. 


tempo. 


tion. 

















KXtNONPARE! 


VELVETEEN- 











— 
See that the Name and Trade Mark are stamped on the back of every second yard. | 














Received the only Medal awarded 
at the recent 
International Exhibition at Amster- 
dam (Holland). 


There are now several brands of Velveteens in imitation of the ‘* NONPAREIL,” but the ‘‘ NONPAREIL” 
is by far the most evenly and thoroughly dyed, and, through a secret process in the dyeing, holds its color 
and tone until completely worn out, increasing, instead of losing, its lustre and “bloom” with wear, and is 
the only Velveteen with the genuine Lyons face, and, consequently, the only real substitute for Silk Velvet. 
Suits can be shown that were made up and placed on lay figures three years ago. These have been ex d 
to constant heat, as well as strong light continuously, and do not yet show signs of fading. So great is the 
improvement in the ‘‘ NONPAREIL,” that even the most delicate hues are — used for evening dresses. 
The “ NONPAREIL” is warranted both by the importers as well as retailers, so that it is the safest to buy for 
any purpose. 

Miss MARY ANDERSON and Madame SARAH BERNHARDT wear dresses made of the 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, and write as below regarding it: 





A new VELVET, magnificient in color and tissue, of which I have just had made for myself a costume. 


To be had at Retail from every First Class House in America. 
430 














